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Realism on the Left 


HE announcement of what the Government think it necessary to 
propose as the “consequential measures” of devaluation has 
been postponed until Monday. It would be foolish to speculate on 
what will be in the proposals. One prophecy can, however, be made 
with complete certainty about what will not be found in them, There 
will be no major changes of policy, There is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that Ministers are planning anything more than another 
holding operation, another attempt by trimming incompatibilities 
down the edges to pretend that they can be made to fit. The object 
of the present plans was clearly stated in Sir Stafford Cripps’s speech 
in the devaluation debate. Last April’s Budget, he said, was turning 
out to be less disinflationary in its effect than had been intended. It 
is therefore necessary to propose measures to put this right. The 
Government are not contemplating any new policy ; at the most they 
are trying to get back to where they thought they were six months 
ago. Even this is evidently proving to be difficult, and it will be 
necessary to wait untif Monday to see whether the whole of the 
Cabinet is able to screw its courage even to this preliminary sticking- 
place. It is perfectly safe to proceed on the assumption that they will 
not go beyond it. : 

Ministers’ speeches in recent weeks have revealed very clearly which 
way their minds are turning. They now openly avow that a reduction 
in the standard of living is inevitable—nor do they any longer claim 
that it will be limited to a rise in the price of bread. Even the ald 
belief that there are reserves of productivity, to be summoned by 
oratorical magic from the vasty deeps of the Labour movement, has 
disappeared. It is a static conception of the economy that peeps out of 
Ministers’ speeches and it puts them into a defeatist mood. Since 
imports must be cut and exports must be increased, and since there 
is nothing more that can be done at home, the only recourse is to 
cut down the real standard of living of the people. 7 

This defeatism is wholly unjustified. There may, indeed, have to 
be some reductions in the general standard of living (though the neces- 
sity should not be taken as by any means self-evident). But it makes 
a very great deal of difference whether these cuts are temporary 
measures forming part of a specific programme for the liberation and 
re-invigoration of the economy—much as the hand-brake of a car has 
first to be pulled tighter before the catch can be released—or whether 
they are one more instalment of cuts in a procession that is no longer 
leading anywhere. What is most depressing about the Government’s 
proceedings is that they have obviously lost their hope, They have 
no more shots in their locker. They cannot apparently lift their eyes 
to the possibility of restoring the dynamism of the British economy. 

Defeatism inevitably leads to defeat, and, as was atgued last week, 


- this is what now clearly faces the Labour Party... This is not a prophecy 


that they will be thrown out of office at next yeat’s General Election 
but it is a prediction that, if their present course is unaltered, most 
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of what they stand for in British politics will be forced 
to beat a retreat, and the humiliation to the party may be 
worse if it is then in office. But any such result would 
be a tragedy, and a defeat for the British people 
too. What the country needs—and, to judge by any 
visible indication, would vote for overwhelmingly—is a 
realistic and effective policy of the Left, one that accepts 
the objectives of Labour (or most of them) but pursues 
them, not by the blind rule-of-thumb of theory and 
prejudice, but by effective policies based on realistic 
assessment of the facts. It is just this quality of scientific 
realism that has been most disappointingly absent from 
the Labour Government’s activities. 


* 


As Professor Pigou pointed out many years ago, there 
are three objectives of economic policy—to make the 
national income larger, to make its flow more regular and 
to make its distribution more equitable. Everything that 
is worth doing can be comprehended within those three 
aims. The first is a high standard of living, to be 
achieved by the efficiency of the economy. The second 
is nowadays known as full employment, to be achieved 
by stability. The third is social security or, in vaguer 
terms, “fair shares” or social justice. What has hap- 
pened to this country for a generation past is that it has 
been led by a variety of causes to pay almost exclusive 
attention to two of the three objectives, to stability and 
social justice, while ignoring the efficiency of the 
economy. Accidents of world history insulated the 
British economy in the inter-war years from the effects 
of neglecting efficiency, but they are now falling upon 
us in their full weight. Even now it is not necessary to 
ignore the other two objectives—stability and equity, 
full employment and social security—or to compel them 
to beat a retreat. But what is absolutely essential is that 
the pursuit of economic efficiency—which is not the 
same thing by any means as mere quantitative produc- 
tivity—should be restored as quickly as possible to the 
top priority. A Labour Government which was earnestly 
interested in saving its skin would devote itself to the 
search for all possible means of rapidly increasing 
economic efficiency. It would not deceive itself with 
the belief that efficiency (any more than stability or 
equity) can be secured merely by saying how desirable 
it is, or by pleading for it. It can be secured only by the 
deliberate creation of conditions that put a premium on 
it and a severe discount on the absence of it. There is 
no mystery about what these conditions are—they involve 
bringing back the great adjusting force of competition 
and liberating the price system. 

It is intended in the present series of articles to discuss 
what could be done in the immediate future to restore 
the necessary flexibility to the British economy. But it 
may be as well, as a preliminary, to inquire what moral 
sacrifices such a programme of economic liberation would 
require of the Labour Party. It would not involve the 
abandonment of any fundamental objectives of the Left. 
There is no incompatibility between full employment and 
a price economy—indeed, if genuine employment is to be 
kept at a maximum it is more than ever necessary that the 
economy should be equipped with some automatic test 
of efficiency and some equally automatic method of 


adaptation to conditions. ‘There is also no 
necessary it ity with the principle of social 


ite the contrary, since a comprehensive 
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scheme of social security removes the reproach 

price economy that it achieves its results by inhy 
methods. There is not even a necessary incompat 
between the price economy and the principle of public 
ownership, for which it would provide some of that 
“ efficiency auditing ” of which Mr Morrison has spoken, 

But if an attempt to liberate the adjustment mechap- 
isms of the British economy would not require of the 
Labour Party any abandonment of their f 
objectives, it would require them to submit some of the 
positions they have taken up in the last four years to the 
test of a comparison with the facts of life, especially with 
the facts about the imperfections of the human trace. 
They would have to stop behaving as if to say that g 
thing is desirable is the same thing as to say that it ig 
possible. For example, in an ideal world there would 
never be any unemployment. But if in the actual world 
any policy that runs any risk of raising unemployment 
above its present absurdly low level is to be banned, the 
only result, as everybody knows, is to freeze the man- 
power of the country in its present distribution and 
prevent it from making its maximum contribution to the 
efficiency of the economy. In an ideal world, workers 
would not mind changing their jobs when the national 
interest required it. In the real world, as everybody 
knows, they will not do so unless there is something to 
push them in that direction. A sound policy does not 
require the abandonment of full employment ; but it does 
require the acceptance of what Maynard Keynes, the 
inventor of the term, would have been glad to accept as 
full employment—that is, the minimum that is com- 
patible with leaving some motive force for adjustment 
in the economy. 

Similarly, in the case of social security, including the 
health and education services, there is no need to abandon 
the salients that have been pushed out, but only to base 
the administration of the schemes on assumptions 
human nature that correspond to reality. In an ideal 
world, people would not abuse a “ free ” service ; in the 
real world, a disappointingly large number of them do, 
and it is silly not to admit the fact and draw the obvious 
consequences from it. The principle of “less eligi- 
bility °—that is, that people should be better off when 
earning their own keep than when living on state benefit 
—is not a favourite of the idealists ; but in a human 
society some element of it is necessary, and any social 
security scheme that wholly ignores it will not only be 
hopelessly wasteful of public funds but will drag down 
the efficiency of industry. 


* 


This is not a plea to Labour to admit that human 
beings are motivated only by fear and greed ; but it is 4 
plea to Labour to admit that human beings are not 
motivated by idealism alone—even when the wicked 
profit-earners are excepted. So long as human beings 
remain less than perfectly altruistic, they will achieve 
more under a system of sanctions and rewards than 
without it. There is no need to go back to the ni 
century. But the British economy will not be as effici 
as it could be so long as there are so few sanctions for 
inefficiency and so few rewards for efficiency as there 
are today. 

“ Fair shares” is another Labour doctrine that needs 
not abandonment so much as re-definition. It has come 
to be almost synonymous with “ equal shares,” which 8 
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an entirely different thing. Whether or not “ equal 
shares ” is ethically desirable, it certainly spells ruin to 
economic efficiency. Even the trade unions see that, 
within their own ranks, as they show by their insistence 
on the retention of wage differentials—though they still 
do not see it as between themselves and the rest of the 
community. If the concept of “ fair. shares” is not to 
ruin the country, it will have to be elastic enough to 
permit a larger share for those who contribute more than 
their fellows to the efficiency of the economy. And 
though the ability to offer a higher price is by no means 
a perfect test of contributions rendered, it is the only 
test that exists—and not nearly as bad a test in general 
as the highlighting of its failures would suggest. 

Finally, a government of the Left that was concen- 
trating on efficiency, as a means of saving its other 
policies, would have to revise its attitude towards profits. 
Within the individual firm or industry, at any one time, 
wages and profits may be rival claimants for a limited 
income. But in the economy as a whole, anybody ought 
to be able to see that wages and profits are partners, not 
rivals. Certainly they go up and down together, and 
there has never been a time when one was high without 
the other also being at a peak. The sensible attitude for 
a workers’ government to adopt is, by enforcing competi- 
tion in industry, to make it as difficult as possible for 
employers to earn profits without being efficient and that 
having been done, to allow those who do succeed 
in earning profits to derive some benefit from them. 
What the Labour Government has in fact done, 
is the exact opposite—it has made the earning of 
profits as easy as falling off a stool, but has allowed 
neither industry nor the owners of industry to derive 
enough benefit from them to provide any incentive. 
High profits today, like high wages, are neither a proof 
of, not a spur to, efficiency ; until they are, there will be 
less efficiency in the British economy than there might be. 

In ali these matters of attitude and approach, there is 
no call to rush to the opposite extreme. But there is a 
need to allow common sense and common knowledge to 


The Pieck 


T HE shape and purpose of the new regime in eastern 
_ Germany are now clear, The new “ German Demo- 
cratic Republic” in Berlin has joined the group of east 
European satellites of Soviet Russia. Its carefully picked 
government, dominated by Communists and fellow 
travellers, has been given by Moscow promises which, 
though vague, provide Herr Grotewohl and his colleagues 
with a measure of power and an appearance of sovereignty 
sufficient for the task in hand. They probably hoped to 
graduate straight into the company of genuine people’s 
republics ; but they have not made the grade. Not only 
is Soviet—or rather Russian—distrust of the German as 
great as ever it was ; but Herr Grotewohl needs more time 
to work through the well-known stages of conspiracy, 
blackmail and suppression, by which Communists in a 
coalition squeeze out their “ bourgeois ” collaborators, 
overwhelm all opposition in a rigged election, and then 
udate the critics and the “ splitters.” Only a “ mono- 
” German republic will command any confidence 
among the Russians. So there is much to do before the 
night verdict on the new government and its powers can 
be secured in the elections to be held next October. 
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modify the extreme positions that Labour has taken up. 

The country so badly needs an increase in its economic 
efficiency (which is almost synonymous with a reduction 
in its real costs of production) that it will have to pay 
whatever price is required to get it. In fact, however, 
the price is not higher than a government of the Left 
could reasonably be required to pay. Certainly, the 
Labour Party will be very foolish if they persist in refusing 
to pay the price in mental concessions that is needed 
to secure efficiency. For they really have no choice. If 
they swallow their pride and pay the price, they could 
evolve a policy that would release the dynamic forces of 
the economy and provide real hope of a final solution of 
the British economic crisis within a very few years. 
If not, there is no prospect but of sullen retreat 
from one ditch of expediency to another until one of 
them proves to be the last. It is possible even now to 
have an economic policy that would banish mass unem- 
ployment, that could afford a comprehensive scheme of 
social security, that would preserve at least the greater 
part of the redistribution of national income to the 
poor that has occurred in the last decade, that would 
leave room for public ownership of some sectors of the 
economy. Such an economy would not be as pro- 
ductive as one that was less directed and less burdened 
with government expenditure ; it would not achieve 
North American standards of output or of income. But 
there is no reason to doubt that it could attain the mini- 
mum of efficiency that is imperative for any British 
economic policy at the present time—that is, enough 
efficiency to support the present standard of living and 
to balance the international accounts. 


That is the prospect which could be held out by a 
government of the Left that set out to have an effective 
policy, that stopped governing by instinct, by sentiment 
and by ancestral grudge, but defined its objects and chose 
methods that were rationally designed to achieve them. 
What an almighty pity it is that the Labour Party prefers 
to prove the Tory contention that a government of the 
Left leads infallibly to disaster. 


R epublic 


That Herr Grotewohl and his president Herr Pieck 
can work fast and efficiently has been demonstrated in 
the events of the last fortnight. Between the sudden 
demand for a rival government to that in Bonn and the 
formal approval of the new Cabinet and constitu- 
tion, only eight days passed. It was the Socialist Unity 
Party—Communist controlled and dominant throughout 
the Soviet zone—that launched the demand, and so gave 
the signal on October 4 for the party machinery in fac- 
tories, offices and villages to roll out resolutions, demands 
and proposals for a programme and a government, It was 
the People’s Council—long held in readiness for just this 
occasion—that proclaimed itself a “ provisional people’s 
chamber,” approved a constitution prepared last May 
and set up a chamber for the Laender and eastern Berlin. 
By October 12th these two chambers had elected as Presi- 
dent Herr Pieck, whose past record is a guarantee of 
subservience to Moscow, and as Prime Minister, Herr 
Grotewohl. Their cabinet was ed in a matter of 
seconds. To welcome Herr Pieck there appeared, as if 
by magic, in the Unter den Linden some half million 
demonstrators, whose marching by torchlight in columns 
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of sixteen matched that of the storm troopers who 
marched past Hitler on the night of January 30, 1933. 


This rapid, vigorous, demonstration of “ national self- 
aid im an emergency ” was planned to reach its climax 
in a speech by General Chuikov, head of the Soviet Mili- 
tary Administration, which was expected to announce a 
revolutionary change in the relations between Russians 
and Germans. 

* 

And here we come upon a mystery. What General 
Chuikov said was limited in interest and cautious in tone. 
The key paragraphs were these: 

In connection with the above-mentioned decisions of the 
German People’s Council, the Soviet Government has 
decided to transfer to the Provisional Government of the 
German Democratic Republic the functions of administration 
which hitherto belonged to the Soviet Military Administra- 
tion. 

In the place of the Soviet military administration in 
Germany a Soviet Control Commission will be established 
charged with exercising contro] over the fulfilment of the 
Potsdam and other joint decisions of the Four Powers in 
respect to Germany. 

Whatever else this may be, it is not an assurance that 
sovereignty and independence are given to the Pieck 
Republic. It is not a promise to bring the occupation 
to an early end. In fact, the nearest that General Chuikov 
came to such a gesture was when he said that “one 
cannot help but recognise as legitimate the striving of 
German democratic circles to take into their own hands 
the restoration of the unity of Germany and bring about 
the renascence of the country and democratic and peace- 
loving principles.” Equally cautious is the comment of 
the newspaper in which Communists look every fortnight 
for the party line—the Cominform journal. This simply 
says that “‘ the Soviet Government has handed over the 
functions of administration in eastern Germany.” 


The colleagues of Herr Grotewohl have been far less 
restrained in their interpretation. They hint broadly 
that the new republic has genuine independence and that 
it will manage its own foreign and trade policies. Their 
information authorities have even put out the claim that 
Germany now has “ a sovereign legal government entitled 
to recognition under the law.” Herr Dertinger, who has 
been given the title of Foreign Minister, has spoken of 
“the moral conclusion of a peace treaty” and of 
“sincere avowals of friendship” between Russia and 
Germany. There have been exaggerated and unconfirmed 
reports of imminent withdrawals of Soviet troops. More- 
over, in all the bitter and unceasing attacks that have been 
made against the Bonn government, the suggestion is 
made that everything which is still controlled in the 
west will now be free from outside interference in the 
east. It is implied that the Russians will, henceforth, 
have no hand in the running of eastern Germany’s eco- 
nomic life, that reparations will cease, that political and 
intellectual life among the 17 million Germans east of 
the Elbe is free, and that a unified Germany can gain 
independence only under the leadership of the Pieck 
clique. Only when the Polish-German frontier is men- 
tioned does the truth break through: the Saar, it is said, 
must come back to Germany, but the Oder-Neisse line 
must stand as the “frontier of peace.” 

The game that is now beginning is perfectly clear. To 
the west the Pieck Republic will present a smiling, pink, 
cleverly made-up profile ; to the east it will present a 
profile with serious, plain, modest expression. Its pro- 
paganda activity will be the principal political weapon 
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of Moscow in the struggle for Germany. Its government 
will claim rights to enjoy power and liberties which the 
Soviet Government will not publicly deny but which in 
practice it will ignore. In turn the government in Berlin 
will offer leadership—extreme nationalist and patriotic 
leadership—to all west Germans who will listen. If 
should begin organised and violent resistance to the 
Allied occupation, then they can be officially disavowed 
by Herr Grotewohl in the same way that Hitler used 
to disavow Henlein’s rowdies. They will be sj 
members of the “National Front” struggling for 
German unity and independence. This is what Herr 
Pieck means when he speaks of “ collaboration with pro- 
gressive forces in western Germany ” ; and he has made 
it quite clear that, so far as he is concerned, every 
nationalist and “ peace-loving” German is a good 
German. 

We must gain the votes of every section of the population 


in western Germany, including those who followed Hitler 
and were made to collaborate in this disastrous war. 


The game is a difficult and dangerous one, because 
the Pieck Republic cannot enjoy the full protection of 
the iron curtain. There will be sufficient movement of 
individuals, sufficient trading relationships, sufficient 
listening to radio and reading of newspapers to enable 
the Germans of the west to ascertain what is really going 
on among the Germans of the east. And if Herren Pieck 
and Grotewohl are to get the majority they want in next 
year’s elections and to move forward to the genuine 
people’s republic on the Soviet model, they will be 
obliged to take measures which will look tyrannical and 
unscrupulous to those who enjoy the freedom and rela- 
tive prosperity of the Federal Republic in the west. What 
success they can achieve will depend more and more on 
what concessions they can seem to secure from the Rus 
sians ; it is only with those concessions that they can 
make nationalist feeling in the west strong enough to 
overcome German fear and hatred of the Russians. 


* 


Stalin himself has done what he can to give the Pieck 
Republic a flying start. He sent last week to its president 
and prime minister a message which will take a hi 
place among the cynical and sinister documents of his- 
tory. Wishing them success on their “ new and glorious” 
road, Stalin said: 

The experience of the recent war showed that the biggest 
sacrifices in this war were borne by the German and the 
Soviet peoples, that these two peoples possess the greatest 
potentials in Europe for accomplishing great actions of world 
importance. If these two peoples display determination to 
fight for peace, straining their energies to the same extent 
as they did to wage war, peace in Europe may then be con- 
sidered zs secure. 


Some such message from Stalin to the head of a Ger- 
man state was sooner or later to be expected ; Soviet 
policy has pointed that way ever since 1945. But that 
such a message should be sent already, only four years 
after the war, is a measure not only of Soviet determina 
tion to harness German nationalism to its own “ actions 
of world importance,” but of the weakness of the men 
chosen to be its leaders. The Allied governments 
take heart from this gesture and counter it with a bold, 
genuinely liberal policy towards the freely clected 
government of Dr Adenauer. That government may 
not be perfect. But its virtues shine brightly when 
re with the pre-fabricated attractions of the Pieck 

ublic. 
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_ The Principles of Libel 


WM Prime Minister refused on Tuesday to find time 
in the present Parliament for any reform of the 
law of libel. Whether or not this will turn out to be a 
pity depends on whether the public discussion of the 
subject remains where the Porter Report left it twelve 
months ago. Sir Valentine Holmes, KC, than whom 
nobody has a more profound theoretical knowledge of 
the law of libel or a wider practical experience of its 
working, performed a real public service in his recent 
address to the Institute of Journalists by removing the 
whole subject to a wider plane. Far more than either 
the Porter Committee or, indeed, the Press Commission 
itself, he presented the basic considerations that must 
control the balance between what is published and what 
is not published in the press. The Press Commission 
had a great deal to say on why newspapers do not publish 
political views they do not agree with ; rather less on 
the other restrictions on the freedom of the press. Today 
newspapers are small. They deal with events, politics, 
sex, crime and sport. It is easy to forget what is largely 
left out: comment on people. There is a little social 
gossip, rather more publicity for the entertainment world, 
and that is all. No English newspaper could have 
exposed the machinations of Mr Sidney Stanley while 
they were in progress, nor even undertake the kind of 
personal appraisals to be found in the “ Profiles ” of The 
New Yorker. Why? One of the main causes is fear of 
a libel action. It does not matter very much (except to 
the proprietors of the paper) if a defective law of libel 
compels a newspaper to pay £5,000 in damages when 
the fair sum should have been £500. Nor does it 
matter very much if a newspaper pays £50 to settle a 
libel action that should never have been brought. What 
does matter is that the reporter, the sub-editor and the 
editor may be frightened to publish what they know 
to be true, frightened to state a belief that they honestly 
hold, because a defective law of libel may make them 
pay for their sense of duty. 


Sit Valentine Holmes goes back to principle. In his 
address he gave what he thought were the principles of 
the law of defamation as they emerged during the 
nineteenth century—that is, before it began to be 
changed by the further verdicts and rulings of the last 
fifty years. They are, first, that a defendant should not be 


liable for a published libel if his conduct in the matter 
had been that of a man of ordinary intelligence and fore- 
sight using ordinary care and, second, that the right of 
the individual not to be defamed must be subject to the 
overriding right of the community to be given informa- 
tion on certain subjects, on certain occasions, on matters 
in which it may properly claim to have a public interest. 


The basis of the law of defamation is this: the 
common law right of every man not to be held up to 
the hatred, ridicule or contempt of his fellows as a 
result of a false statement made about him by some 
other party. Obviously, the field of possible false state- 
ments is of infinite range, from a whisper in a shopping 
queue that Mrs X’s husband habitually cycles at night 
without a rear light to a headline in a newspaper that a 
Cabinet Minister has been arrested for embezzlement. 
The law of defamation has been compelled to adapt itself 
to a fast changing civilisation. It has made valiant 
attempts to keep pace, but it has failed, and failed parti- 
cularly where newspapers are concerned. That failure 
has many social consequences. The report of the Porter 
Committee had some valuable recommendations to make 
concerning the law of defamation where the defamer 
and the defamed are, so to speak, on the same level of 
influence. But, from a public point of view what is of 
much deeper importance is the position of the public 
purveyor of news and comment, the publication which 
has a duty to perform and which can yet do so much 
damage to the individual as and when it performs it. 


x 


As the law stands today, a newspaper has various 
defences open to it when sued for libel. It can set out 
to “ justify” the statement complained of, that is, prove 
that the statement was absolutely true. But if the pub- 
lished words were wrong in one single fact, that defence 
will almost certainly fail. It can plead “ fair comment,” 
that is, that the comment it made was based on opinions 
honestly held. But again if any fact mentioned in the 
same context as the comment was incorrect, that defence 
may fail, because the courts have held that opinions 
apparently based on even a single mistaken fact cannot 
be said to be “fair comment.” The newspaper may 
plead, where the libel is contained in a report of some 
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event, that the occasion on which the libel was uttered 
or printed was privileged. The privilege may be “ abso- 
jute.” In that case the newspaper need only prove the 
occasion on which the words were uttered, but absolute 
privilege only extends to what is said and done in Parlia- 
ment or in contemporaneous reports of judicial pro- 
ceedings (and the phrase “judicial proceeding” is of 
uncertain meaning). The privilege may be “ qualified.” 
Qualified privilege exists in common law where the 
person publishing the statement has a duty or interest 
in publishing it and each person to whom it is published 
has likewise a duty or interest in receiving it (an uncertain 
state of affairs for a newspaper editor to decide in his 
nightly rush). It also exists under statute law, the Law 
of Libel Amendment Act, 1888. Under that Act a 
“ newspaper” may publish reports of certain proceed- 
ings, such as public meetings, and claim qualified 
privilege if it does so fairly. But “ qualified privilege” 
is no defence if the person libelled proves that the writer 
or the publisher was motivated by “ malice,” or wrong 
motive, and what editor can check every motive in the 
head of every contributor ? Further, the definition of 
“ newspapers ” in the 1888 Act does not cover publica- 
tions where the interval between each published number 
is greater than twenty-six days. 


That is a skeleton of the law of libel as it applies to 
newspapers ; it closely resembles the game of snakes 
and ladders. A twist of luck may defeat almost any 
defence, bring calamity on the completely innocent. 
When, in 1939, the Daily Express published the fact that 
a certain Mr Y, of Camberwell, had been convicted of 
bigamy (which was true), how was the sub-editor who 
passed the paragraph to know that there were two Mr 
Y’s in Camberwell, with identical names but not identical 
habits ? The non-bigamous Mr Y recovered damages. 


* 


To return to Sir Valentine Holmes’s propositions. The 
first is, in essence, the case of Mr Y of Camberwell all 
over again. No newspaper can know how many men of 
the same name live in the same place at the same time, 
nor can its staff be expected to check every statement 
made to them by the person who should know ; as, for 
example, that the lady with him when his photograph is 
taken is his wife (acceptance of a man’s statement on 
that subject cost the Daily Mirror damages in 1929). A 
newspaper gambles every time it publishes the briefest 
statement of fact. The Porter Report recommended that 
the newspaper should be entitled to offer the injured 
party a published correction and apology, refusal of 
which would leave on the complainant the onus of 
proving that the newspaper had failed to exercise 
reasonable care. But it is still important that the 
principle on which amendments to the law are 
made should be settled before the detail. The 
case of the two Mr Y’s is_ essentially simple. 
It is based on a statement of fact and, if that 
statement of fact is wrong or misleading, it can be 
corrected. What is important is that the men responsible 
for publishing a newspaper should not feel that the law 
expects from them an impossibly high standard of care. 
They know that they cannot maintain it consistently and, 
as a result, they refuse to take any risk. If the same 
standard of care were demanded from the motorist, the 
roads would be empty. 


What is infinitely more complex, and yet has far 
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greater social consequences, is the statement of opin; 
or comment. On what occasions can the rights of the 
public to information be said to override the rights of 
the individual to personal protection ? That is the core 
of os question, too easily obscured in the fog of technical 
detail. 


Comment is as much a function of a newspaper as 
the supply of news, and a function increasing in impor- 
tance as the public comes to rely on other sources for 
its plain news. At the moment it is a fact that it is more 
difficult for a newspaper to comment adversely on the 
activities of a man with a bad record than on one with 
a good record. A newspaper has greater facilities for 
obtaining information than any individual, and yet the 
law has come to tie its hands in this way. It may be said 
that newspapers would abuse any larger measure of free- 
dom to criticise those in public life. The press is not 
perfect, but may not some of the cynicism of Fleet Street 
be due to the fact that working journalists know that 
nothing is more dangerous to them, personally, than an 
honestly based attack on a vicious and astute public 
figure ? 

But there is another side to the argument: is the 
public figure who fears and resents any adverse comment 
a wholesome adornment to public life ? No man today 
can be a social island. The tides of taxation wash away 
every man’s substance, even though the currents of social 
security may offer him a lifebelt in exchanee. The man 
in public life has his own rewards for what he gives up ; 
they may be the sense of duty done, they may be the 
sense of fulfilment in power. But he cannot at the same 
time claim that he is still so much the private individual 
that he is entitled to escape comment, particularly 
adverse comment, in everything he does. He has given 
that up by his own decision. If he repents its loss, he 
can retire. He cannot ask that his cake remains whole 
while he is eating it. 


It is not necessary, or possible, here to consider 
all the various detailed amendments to legal rules pro- 
posed by the Porter Report. All their proposals are 
important. If implemented to the full, a great many of 
the specific criticisms of the law currently made would 
be met. But the Porter Report has not been enough ; 
it certainly has not produced results in the shape of 
legislation. May that not be because it is, to the layman, 
no more than a mass of legal technicalities ? On this, 
in particular, the principles that Sir Valentine Holmes 


has extracted may have a force that the Porter Report 
lacked. 


Will anything be done ? It is hard to avoid cynicism 
over the attitude of politicians when the need for this 
kind of legal reform arises. Perhaps politicians are not 
to be blamed if they pay no heed to the silences imposed 
upon the press when all their days are filled with the 
clamour of those who can shout. Perhaps it is inevitable 
that the claims of a sectional interest are casier (0 
satisfy—or, at least, appease—and therefore are given 
the parliamentary priorities. And this Parliament 1s t00 
near its dissolution to be deeply concerned over its sins 
of mere omission. It is to be hoped that the next 
Parliament will have as much inclination as it will have 
time to deal with a controversial but, for once, nom 
partisan subject. 

But it is not a matter which can be put right by 
legislation alone. Even if a new statute could expunge 
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the rulings which have tended to give a false interpre- 
tation to the principles on which the law of libel rests, 
there would still remain the difficulty that the attitude 
of judges and more particularly of juries tends to be 
hostile to defendants in libel cases, especially if they 
are newspapers. Perhaps the time that must now 
elapse before new legislation can be introduced could 


Indians in 


HE Indian minorities in the Commonwealth are in 

many ways like the Jewish minorities in Europe. In 
two Dominions and a dozen colonies, covering the 
tropical belt of the world, they constitute a growing 
problem in Commonwealth relations and an important 
factor in the domestic affairs of the countries concerned. 
Cut off for many years from their homeland, these 
2,500,000 Indians have nevertheless rigidly maintained 
their racial and religious identity. They have not inter- 
married or mixed with the local populations. They have 
the reputation of being sharp dealers in trade. They 
work their small holdings more economically and more 
industriously than their easy-going white and black 
neighbours. They are for the most part thoroughly dis- 
liked, as much for their virtues as their vices, and in some 
parts of the Commonwealth they have been hounded into 
slum areas as bad as any of the ghettos of Europe. 
From time to time, as in Durban in January this year, 
feelings against them are excited to such a pitch that 
waves of anti-Indian rioting, like the periodic waves of 
anti-Semitism in Europe, break out. 


During the past two years, the grievances of these 
Indian minorities have been thrust on to the international 
scene because of the emergence of India and Pakistan as 
powerful, independent nations with highly sensitive 
governments. The minorities have been encouraged by 
India and by some other members of the United Nations 
to make greater efforts to secure the same political, 
economic and social rights as the dominant section of 
the people among whom they live. In each country 
where an Indian minority exists, demagogues have come 
to the fore, rousing the local Indians to strike out for 
themselves and to demand a radical improvement in their 
status. So far they have approached success only in 
the colonies of Mauritius and Fiji, where they are not 
strictly minorities at all but actually outnumber the local 
population. 

* 


The Indians were brought into most of the countries 
concerned under the indentured labour schemes which 
were introduced by sugar planters in the middle of the 
nineteenth century ; all the important minorities are to 
be found where there are, or were, big sugar plantations. 
The original workers were for the most part coolies and, 
although their contracts provided for their return to 
India after five years, the great majority elected to stay 
on in the countries to which they had been sent. Many 
settled on small holdings which they worked themselves 
and a few took to trade ; their net reproduction rate in 
every area is greater than that of the local population. 
Even by the beginning of this century, when the inden- 
tured labour schemes came to an end, their numbers had 
already swollen enormously. 
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profitably be employed by the press in creating a wider 
recognition among the public of the vital importance of 
being able to expose fraud, hypocrisy and evil without 
fear of retribution. Only if the public can be won to 
an appreciation of the necessity for hearing whole 
truths can an intelligent attitude to libel and 
defamation be rekindled. 


the Empire 


The present approximate distribution of Indians in 
the Commonwealth is as follows: 








— 


oy — oa 


Country Popatation| Indians penrem | Europeans! Others 


' | Y 
Kenya....... 000 | 90,900 | 3,907,600} 29,500 








4,055, 7.000 
Tanganyika .. | 5,491,000 | 44,200 | 5,417,700 16,100 3,000 
Uganda ...... | 3962,000 | 33,900 | 3,918,300 | —_7,600 , 
South Africa... |11,258,300 | 282,500 | 7,735,000 | 2,335,000 905,000 
Malaya .....: 5,900,000 | 608,000 | 2,544,000 47,000 | 2,700,000 
(2,615,000 
Chinese) 
Mauritius .... | 439,000 | 279,000 | 137,000 10,000 | 12,000 
| t (Chinese) 
Fear tccer de nee ener 
Natives and Others 
Ceylon....... 6,000,000 909 5,334,000 
Piling ens 246,000 | 126, 120,000 
British Guiana | 376,000 | 165,000 211,000 
jamaica Sy ,000 26,000 1,324,000 
‘trinidad ..... 590,000 | 140,000 450,000 


~ ‘There are also a small number of Indians in West ‘Africa and some 
40,000 Sikhs per.nanently settled in Canada. 
The political status of the Indian minorities varies to 
some extent from country to country. In South Africa 
they have very few political rights and no representa 
in the House of Assembly. They may not own 
except in certain specified areas, and they are su 
as much as the other coloured races. In East Africa 
they are represented on the Legislative Councils, but 
they suffer from a number of minor restrictions designed 
to ensure the position of Europeans and Africans. In 
Mauritius, Fiji and the West Indies, they enjoy equal 
political rights with the local population ; but in Fiji 
there are special regulations to protect the islanders 
against exploitation and against the danger of being 
forced by pressure of numbers out of their own country, 
In Ceylon the Indians are represented in Parliament, but 
they are under minor restrictions to prevent the swamp- 
ing of the native vote at elections by tempo ee 
from India. In all the countries their political position 
is further complicated by the division of the Indian 
minorities into Moslems and Hindus, one group looking 
to Pakistan and the other to India. 


The ways in which the Indians earn a Oakes the 
fall 


various countries have more in common. | 
roughly into two groups—traders and husbandmen—of 
which the second group is usually much the larger, The 
traders specialise in buying local produce for marketing. 
elsewhere and in supplying the minor needs of everyday 
life. Here and there they have grown exceptionally 
wealthy: in Nairobi, for example, they own most of the 
major hotels. The husbandmen work small plots, grow- 
ing sugar cane, vegetables and fruit. They are skilful 
cultivators, but only a few have risen above their original 
coolie status. A handful of Indians in each country have 
taken to politics or to one or other of the professions. 
The Indian Government’s attitude to the minorities 
is that they are primarily nationals of the countries in 
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which they have settled, and that India’s interest in them 
is the same as it would be in any other racial minority mn 
any other country. Nevertheless, the Indian Govern- 
ment has sent special commissioners to each Common- 
wealth country which has a large Indian minority. The 
commissioners have been charged with the task of looking 
after the interests of Indian settlers, but inevitably they 
have come to take prominent parts in the life of the 
local minorities. Without actually fostering local agita- 
tions against the different governments they do not 
withhold their sympathies and they serve as a strong 
link between the local Indians and India itself. News 
of Indians abroad figures prominently in provincial 
Indian papers, while news of India is usually the main 
topic in the press of the minorities. The visit of the 
Indian cruiser, HMIS Delhi, to Mauritius and East 
Africa in the early summer was also calculated to cement 
the bonds between India and the Indian minorities and, 
one suspects, to demonstrate something more than verbal 
support. It is clearly the Indian Government’s policy 
to help the minorities to obtain an equal say with the 
other races in the government of the countries concerned, 
even if that involves seeking support outside the 
Commonwealth—for example, at Uno. 


Dominion and colonial governments, on the other 
hand, have been more concerned with ridding them- 
selves of the racial problems which the Indian minorities 
have caused. It is their fear that the more rapid increase 
of the Indian populations and the growing violence of 
the agitations and counter-agitations may lead to up- 
heavals which will be beyond their control. The 
tendency, therefore, has been either to try to segregate 
the Indians or to induce them to return to India. 


Neither policy has succeeded. Segregation is cnly 
possible where there is fertile land to spare; in any 
event, for all their racial isolationism, the Indians depend 
for their living on their trade with the other inhabitants. 
To cut them off from this trade and to herd them to- 
gether in “reserves” is impracticable and morally 
indefensible. It could only exacerbate Indian feeling 


NOTES OF 


Parliament and Policy 


The Cabinet is finding the evolution of an agreed 
economic policy a painful and protracted business. So much 
was observable during the hurried conclaves of last week, 
and was made nakedly obvious by the announcement, when 
Parliament reassembled on Tuesday, that no news would be 
given until next Monday of the forthcoming changes in 
economic policy. Economy in national and primarily govern- 
mental expenditure is the only purpose of any conceivable 
policy under discussion, and economy is never pleasant for 
departmental ministers, The arguments appear, however, 
to have been exacerbated by political factors, for one of the 
big spenders on the home front, the Minister of Health, is also 
the most powerful member of the Government outside the 
inner triumvirate. Mr Bevan appears to have resisted threats 
to the national health service and to housing with his usual 
vigour, but it would appear almost inevitable that his esti- 
mates suffer some of the reductions. ‘His resistance 
seems, however, to have been strong enough to force the 
Cabinet to re-examine the costs of the defence services, that 
sacred elephant so jealously guarded by-both Mr Alexander 
and Mr Bevin. Some reduction, even if only of a token 
character, must clearly be made for political if not for any 
other reason. A good deal of feeling was expressed at the 
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and it would inevitably lead to bigger and better agita- 
tions. Returning the Indians to India is also more diff. 
cult than it seems. India regards these minorities as 
South Africans, East Africans, Jamaicans, or whatever 
their nationality is, and will not accept responsibility for 
them. The Indians themselves do not want to retug 
to India, where most of them would probably be worse 
off than they are now, and the fairly substantial cash 
inducements which the South African Government, for 
instance, has offered have had very little effect. Nor 
is it right that the Indians should be asked to abandon 
their homes and to start new lives in a country which, 
to most of them, would be strange and foreign. 


* 


There is no single or easy solution to the problem. 
The one possibility is that the Indians should be absorbed 
into the countries of their birth and that they should 
abandon their minority status. They will have to be per- 
suaded to give up their racial identity, to allow their 
children to attend the same schools as the children of 
other races, and to mix freely with the people among 
whom they live. 

If this is indeed the only practical solution, then the 
first step—as many Commonwealth delegates at the con- 
ference at the Bigwin in Canada argued last month—is 
thorough re-examination within the Commonwealth as 
a whole of the subject of racial relations. For there are 
two sides to the discussion, which can best be resolved 
by the joint action of the Commonwealth. On the one 
hand, the Dominions and colonies which contain the 
minorities have to be persuaded that their true interest 
lies in removing the legitimate grievances of the Indians ; 
on the other hand, India and Pakistan have to be per- 
suaded that their irredentist support of the minorities 
only serves to heighten their racial exclusiveness, and 
that they should not seek support from governments 
which are not genuinely interested in the minorities but 
which are interested in fostering discord in the Common- 
wealth. 


THE WEEK 


Parliamentary Labour Party meeting on Wednesday that the 
Services must not go scotfree, and a reduction of expenditure 
there—or at least the premise of it—might help to wm 
acceptance in the country of cuts im the social services, 
housing and educational building as well as in some of the 
frivolities of Government expenditure. Vigorous adminis- 
tration by vigorous ministers could undoubtedly prune 
defene costs without affecting efficiency. But since neither Mr 
A. V. Alexander nor his three Service ministers are remarkable 
for either vigour or ability it is hard to see effective action 
being forthcoming. No important economy in defence expen- 
diture is possible without either contracting overseas Com- 
mitments or drastically modifying conscription. 


* * * 


Parliamentary Timetable 


Among the influences which eventually decided Mr 
Attlee not to accede to the pressure of certain of his cok 
le for an autumn election, the desire to get the Steel 
and Parliament Bills on to the statute book undoubtedly 
ranked very high. The passage of these two Bills will, pro- 
vide almost the only legislative interest during the winter 
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The Parliament Bill already appears on the Order Paper 
of the House of Commons, but it cannot, under the existing 
law, be passed until after November r1th—the date on 
which it received its first Second Reading in the Commons 
two years ago. It is likely, in fact, to be taken on Monday, 
November 14th, and after going through its second reading 
stage for the third time in the Commons it will be sent to 
the House of Lords. They must have it for a month before 
the end of the session, which is therefore likely to be brought 
to an end about December 15th. Whether they let it go 
by default or reject it outright, the Bill can then receive 
the Royal Assent under the procedure of its predecessor, 
the rg11 Act. 

Presumably a new session will then be opened immedi- 
ately, and when the House returns after Christmas recess 
—that is about the third week in January—the Steel Bill 
could be brought forward for the second time in the 
Commons. Under the new Parliament Bili, which includes 
retroactive clauses to cover this point, it will have to go 
through the Commons only twice, with at least one year 
between the two occasions. It could, therefore, go to the 
Lords by the end of January at the latest, leaving the Lords 
with the complete month of February in which to consider 
or reject it. If the Lords have not rejected it by the end of 
February the Government would then be free at any time to 
declare the session closed. This would automatically enable 
the Steel Bill to be given the Royal Assent (although the iron 
and steel industry would still be in private hands since the 
vesting date for nationalisation cannot fall before May 
1st). If the completion of Labour’s legislative programme 
is still a determining factor, a general election could be held 
towards the end of March. 

The Iron and Steel Bill at present is in limbo between 
the two Houses of Parliament, having been sent back by the 
Lords to the Commons in July, with a note insisting on their 
amendment that the vesting day shall not be until July, 
1951, at the earliest, and that the Bill shall not come into 
force before October 1, 1950. They add curtly their 
reason: “because they consider that the Bill should not 
come into operation until the electors have had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion on it.” The Government 
is bound to recommend to the Commons that these final 
amendments of the Lords be rejected. Once that is done, 
the Bill returns to the Lords and, if they insist on their 
amendments—which they will do—then the Bill will have 
completed this laborious first journey through the two 
Houses, and will remain on the shelf waiting for its second, 
and more brusque treatment at the beginning of the year. 


* x ® 


Vyshinsky on the War Path 


Whatever the result of the quarrel that has been 
raging between Mr Vyshinsky and other delegates to Uno 
over the vacant seat in the Security Council, the Soviet repre- 
sentative will carry off some trophy. If Czechoslovakia gains 
the seat instead of Jugoslavia, an American conspiracy to 
back Tito before world opinion will have been frustrated. 
If Jugoslavia gets the seat world opinion will have been 
shown the extent to which Tito, the heretic of Com- 
munism, has become associated with “ capitalist-imperialist ” 
circles, 

It should be known by now to the planners of American 
policy how often Mr Vyshinsky wins on the swings as well 
as the roundabouts. It was, therefore, rash of them to back 
the Jugoslavs for a promotion in the councils of the United 
Nations which they have done little to deserve ; it was a pity 
too to upset the gentlemen’s agreement by which seats in the 
Security Council are allotted with rough equality between 
regions and spheres of influence of the Great Powers. The 
Foreign Office was quite right to have nothing to do with the 
scheme, to back Czechoslovakia, and so to show cast Euro- 
peans that western governments think for themselves and do 
bor hehave monolithically. 
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Doubtless the American support for Jugoslavia will be 
thought in some circles a shrewd move in the cold war. It 
would be, if one could feel certain that the next move and 
the one after that had been thought out as well. Many of 
the State Department’s minor actions in the cold war suggest 
a lack of clearly defined final objective, a tendency to live 
from hand to mouth on bright ideas. This particular line 
of support for Tito is no more welcome for coming in a 
week which has seen American commentators announcing 
that the west will give Jugoslavia all aid short of war. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more stupid, at this stage of 
the Tito-Stalin quarrel, than to tell Moscow just what would 
be the limits of the west’s reaction to violent moves on 
their part. 


k * * 


A Huddle of Ministers 


The almost grotesque overlapping of committees that 
now exists in the west European camp will be visible for all 
to see a fortnight hence. Foreign Ministers of governments 
belonging to the OEEC (18 strong), to the Consultative 
Council of the Brussels Pact (5 strong) and to the Committee 
of Ministers of the Council of Europe (12 strong) will be 
visiting Paris in their various capacities, accompanied by 
trains of officials who will be hard put to it to prevent any 
confusion of files or thought. Each committee is, of course, 
designed to further co-operation and unity ; but each is 
jealous of its special right to handle exclusively such distinct 
subjects as the earning and borrowing of dollars, the planning 
of Western Union and the development of a parliament of 
Europe. 


The decision of ‘the Council of Europe Ministers to meet 
in Paris is sensible and was made for reasons of convenience ; 
it should provide the opportunity tactfully to suggest that 
Strasbourg cannot be the permanent seat of this new and 
expanding body. Mr Bevin’s suggestion that the Council 
of Europe should meet there was intended—and taken— 
to be a delicate compliment to M. Schuman, then French 
Foreign Minister. Alsace could not have been more friendly 
and French officialdom could not have been more efficient 
than they were at the August meeting ; but the two facts 
remain: that Strasbourg is a difficult place to reach and 
leave quickly, and that it is not the best setting in which 
to stage a Franco-German reconciliation. Strasbourg is a 
city whose citizens clap loudest when Mr Churchill boasts 
of having balayé les Nazis, and which is acutely sensitive to 
whatever is strident or arrogant beyond the Rhine. 


There will be no ill-feeling now if someone like M. Spaak 
suggests that a more traditional and spacious setting on the 
outskirts of Paris should be chosen for the Council’s head- 
quarters. As for the meetings of the Consultative Assembly, 
there is no good reason why they should not be held in the 
capitals of the member countries in turn. 


* * ® 


Mr Nehru in Washington 


In accordance with the custom which its dis- 
tinguished foreign statesmen to address the United States 
Congress, Mr Nehru has spoken in Washington to the 
American legislature about the policies of his country. 
Without making any direct reference to the Soviet Union 
or to Communism, he said that the aims of India’s foreign 
policy were “ the preservation of world peace and the enlarge- 
ment of human freedom”; India had to be prepared to 
defend against aggression the freedom she had gained, and 
the force to be employed “ must be adequate to the purpose. 
Yet, said Mr Nehru— 

even when preparing to resist aggression, the ultimate 
objective, the objective of peace and reconciliation, must 
never be lost sight of, and heart and mind must be attuned 
to this supreme aim and not swayed or clouded by hatred 
or fear. 
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Mr Nehru referred to Gandhi’s technique of non-violence, 
which “led us not only to freedom but to friendship with 
those with whom we were till yesterday in conflict.” He 
said that he did not know how far Gandhi’s technique could 
be applied to “wider spheres of action,” for “the means 
to prevent evil have to be shaped and set to the nature of 
the evil;” but he was convinced it was ultimately “ the 
right approach to human affairs.” 


To some of the more hot-headed American wagers of 
the cold war Mr Nehru’s speech may have seemed somewhat 
non-committal. When, however, it is remembered how diffi- 
cult it has been for political leaders—and even more for the 
rank and file—of the Indian Congress party even to contem- 
plate an alignment with a bloc of nations including the 
British ex-Raj against a power which was for so long reckoned 
the Galahad of anti-imperialism, the cause for wonder is 
that India has come so far. When Mr Nehru said that “ we 
are neither blind to reality, nor do we propose to acquiesce 
in any challenge to man’s freedom, from whatever quarter it 
may come,” he was making what was, for the leader of an 
Asian nationalist movement recently struggling against 
western ascendancy, a very strong declaration. 


Speaking for the national movement which Gandhi once 
led, Mr Nehru did well to stress India’s faith in methods 
of peaceful persuasion and conciliation. But it may be hoped 
that from his talks with President Truman and Mr Acheson 
he has gained an idea of the importance which the American, 
as well as the British, Government attaches to the Kashmir 
question as a field for the application of such principles. 


* * * 


From the Balkan Frontiers 


The last report of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans should dispel any doubts about the 
help which Albania and Bulgaria in particular have given to 
the Greek guerrillas. (Like most Uno reports it reaches this 


~ country late.) The report is based on the direct experience 


of members of the committee and of their observation 
groups, on the statements of 1,105 witnesses, on the examina- 
tion of captured war material, and on the texts of official 
statements made in most of the satellite countries. Members 
of the committee were necessarily restricted to the Greek 
side of the frontier as Albania, Jugoslavia and ma 
refused to acknowledge their legality ; but they were able to 
observe from the air much of the fighting and were them- 
selves fired upon from gun positions clearly located in Albania. 


Three well-attested facts in the evidence stand out. First, 
the principal strategy of the Greek guerrillas has been based 
on the unrestricted use of a main lateral road which runs on 
the Albanian side of the mountain frontier with Greece. By 
using this road, and with the help of Albanian trucks and 
drivers, the guerrillas have been able to bring up supplies to 
the frontier area and to carry out unimpeded the hit-and-run 
warfare in which they excelled. Second, Albania has played 
a major part in recruiting and training guerrillas. The 
Albanian police had lists of Greek refugees, and in March, 
1949, forcibly conscripted them for the guerrillas ; in a mili- 
tary camp at Sukth in Albania, some 600 recruits were being 
trained in February by both Albanian and Greek officers. 
Third, Bulgaria has supplied much of the arms, ammunition 
and food which the campaign needed, and, like Albania, has 
allowed the guerrillas to use Bulgarian territory in order to 
move from one part of Greece to another. 


In the light of these factual reports, the denial of the 
Albanian and Bulgarian governments that they had given any 
material assistance to the guerrillas is the lie direct. There 
should be no hasty withdrawal of these experienced observers 
just because the Greek rebels say they have called off the 
fight. They may soon be needed to protect Tito against 
similar activities by his Cominform neighbours. 
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Distant Prospect of Earls Court 


The evident signs of deepening anxiety within the Cabinet 
and the announcement that the election would be postponed 
until the spring gave the Conservative conference a more 
optimistic background than Lord Woolton had probably 
dared to hope for. It certainly gave Mr Churchill the 
opportunity to make a more temperate and pointed 
than has been his habit in the past two years or so. But 
the Conservative policy to solve the urgent problems of the 
nation remained carefully veiled. This is partly due to the 
feeling of Mr Churchill that it is wiser not to reveal an 
electoral hand until the last moment—a view which may be 
based far too much on experience of elections considerably 
earlier in the century with a considerably smaller electorate. 
But it is also partly due to the awareness of the Conservative 
leaders that they do not know any better than the present 
yh ye how many of the contemporary problems could 

e solved. 


Three things, however, were made clear by last week’s 
conference. First, that the moderate Tory Socialism of Mr 
Butler commands greater adherence in the party and greater 
acquiescence among his colleagues than it did a year ago. 
Secondly, that Conservatives are prepared to wage a length 
battle for the souls and votes of the trade unionists: Sy 
David Maxwell Fyfe asserted that there are now 3,000,000 
Conservative trade unionists, a statement which would gain 
greater credence if he could show the basis upon which the 
figure is calculated. And thirdly, the rank and file of the 
Conservative Party, whose grandfathers were taught to care 
about Empire unity, will need considerable education before 
they come to share Mr Chuchill’s and Mr Macmillan’s 
enthusiasm for European unity. 


* * * 


Confusion and Defiance on Wages 


The growing confusion among the trade union move- 
ment in wage matters is clearly reflected in the wage claim 
of the railway shopmen. The National Union of Railway- 
men, which claims the allegiance of about 95,000 of the 
industry’s 130,000 shopmen, having been thwarted in its 
demand for an all-round increase in wages, is now seeking 
an improvement in the wages of the lower-paid railway 
workers only. The Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions, which organises the remainder, is out 
for an increase of {1 a week in the wages of all engineers. 

Mr. J. B. Figgins, the Secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, who has presumably learned by bitter experi- 
ence, has now decided to associate the two other railway 
unions with his claim for the lower-paid men. The Com 
federation, however, which has openly declared its aim of 
expanding rather than contracting the differential between 
skilled and unskilled wages, is determined to resist any policy 
which discriminates in favour of the lower-paid workers. As 
a compromise between the two conflicting views, the trade 
union side of the Railway Shopmen’s National Council has 
decided to ask for a “substantial ” but unspecified increase 
for the shopmen. 


* 


Opinion among influential trade unionists would seem to 
reject the Government’s desire that increases in wages for 
lower-paid workers should not involve compensating 
increases in the wages of their higher paid colleagues. Even 
Mr Deakin, whose union—the Transport and General 
Workers—has done as much as any to reduce the size of 
the differential, has written in favour of its maintenance. 
And the journal of the Iron and Steel Trades Confedera- 
tion, whose secretary, Mr. Lincoln Evans, is also chairman 
of the TUC’s economic committee, has come out in support 
of the maintenance of the differential in terms which are @ 
direct challenge to the Government to dare to persist 1) its 
present attitude. 
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The trade unions must be allowed to solve these problems 
in their own way, and for anyone to attempt to interfere 
with an intricate wages structure built out of years of 
experience and hard work is simply inviting trouble. 

An official expression of dislike for a rigid adherence to 
the principle of the differential in wage rates is not a very 
coherent national wages policy—in many cases the higher 

workers are making a proportionately more valuable 
contribution to the economy than the lower. But this is no 
reason why the Government must not adopt a proper wages 
policy, and there will be great disappointment in the country 
if the measures announced by the Prime Minister next 
Monday do not take the first steps towards it. The trade 
unions can rest assured that, with an election so near at hand, 
the Government will treat them very kindly ; but they will 
be seriously misreading the temper of the nation as a whole 
if they imagine that it will accept their attitude of defiant 
autonomy at a time when their own solutions to problems 
have signally failed to produce the answer. 


* * x 


Purges in Prague 


The present wave of arrests in Czechoslovakia seems 
to comprise several distinct types of “ purge.” Priests and 
devout Catholics are being arrested for opposition to Mr 
Cepicka’s Kulturkampf. Peasants are being punished for 
support of the Church, for opposition to the preliminary 
stages of collectivisation of their farms, or simply for being 
—or being denounced as—“ kulaks.” The middle class, both 
professional and bureaucratic, is attacked both because it is 
the chief stronghold of the “obsolete and reactionary” 
Masarykian democracy of the o!d Republic, and also because 
it is hoped that its sufferings will give pleasure to the Stak- 
hanovite labour aristocracy which Mr Zapotocky is trying so 
hard to create. 


The most important of the purges is that which is reported 
as taking place within the Communist Party. The party 
almost doubled its membership in the first six months of 
1948, and the routine purge last winter only expelled 100,000 
out of more than 2,000,000, while relegating 500,000 to pro- 
bationary status. This was very mild, and the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party still is without doubt the least “ pure,” the 
most infected with “ petty bourgeois opportunists” of any 
in Europe. The present arrests must be partly aimed 
at the elimination of insincere careerists, especially of the 
large number who are doing office jobs of little use either to 
the party or to national production. But it is at least very 
probable—certain evidence is not yet available—that the 
purge has wider aims, and is aimed at “ nationalist devia- 
tionists”” and admirers of the “ fascist renegade Tito,” who 
in Czechoslovakia alone of the six “ people’s democracies ” 
have not yet been unmasked. It would be surprising indeed 
if a few exalted heads did not roll before the purge is over. 


* * * 


Candidates for the Court-room 


A good candidate for the next court-room confessional 
in eastern Europe is the Czech Foreign Minister Mr Cle- 
mentis, now at the centre of the dispute at Uno as to whether 
he or his Jugoslav colleague should sit on the Security 
Council. He committed in 1939-40 the hideous offence of 
premature anti-fascism, supporting the western imperialists 
and their abject tool Benes against Stalin’s treaty partner, 
Adolf Hitler. Although he has since licked every object 
proffered to him by his masters, and obligingly ate his own 
words when Moscow scquired Hungary and Coechoslovakia 
to replace their democratic enmity by a still more democratic 
friendship, it may be doubted whether he has convinced the 

teacher of progressive humanity that he has a truly 
grasp of Marxist-Leninist methodology. 
Another candidate is Minister of the Interior Nosek who, 
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through no choice of his own, spent the war years in London. 
Non-Communists consider him ruthless, but by the blood- 
thirsty standards of MVD—or its Bulgarian or Rumanian 
pupils—he must seem culpably tender to enemies of the 
people. 

The most reliable and vigilant Bolsheviks in Prague are 
the Czech Jew Slansky (Secretary-General of the party) and 
the Sudeten German Jew Geminder (representative on the 
Cominform). These two comrades have already succeeded 
by their arrogance in spreading anti-Semitism among the 
Czech people, which until recently was freer than almost 
any from this virus. The others on whom Moscow can 
count are the Minister of Education Nejedly and the Minister 
of Information Kopecky. An erudite and embittered Musik- 
historiker, Nejedly is well qualified for office by a passionate 
hatred—often publicly avowed—for the whole Czech 
educated class. He closely resembles the late Colonel 
Moravec in being a gifted demagogue, with the voice 
of a bull and the vocabulary of a fishwife. With 
such fine instruments to hand, Moscow should be able to 
turn the Czechoslovak party into a vanguard of steel-hard 
vigilant Bolsheviks, proletarian internationalists obediently 
serving the nationalism of the toilers’ fatherland and its his- 
torically inspired leader. 


* ® ® 


London’s Planning Machinery 


When the Abercrombie plans for London appeared— 
the first dealing with the Administrative County of London, 
the second with the Greater London region—a start was 
made in bringing order and balance into the sprawling, 
chaotic growth of the metropolis. The general principles of 
the London plans were comparatively simple won 
general acceptance; they have been endorsed by the 
Government and by the 173 local authorities in the London 
region. But their translation into practice is not only a 
slow and costly business but involves great administrative 
complexities which have not yet been solved, and which are 
dealt with in the report of the London Planning Administra- 
tion Committee.* 

The planning authorities responsible for carrying out the 
London plans consist of nine counties (five of which have 
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most of their area outside the region) and three county 


boroughs. The report emphasises, however, that much of 
the development which is ired cannot be carried out by 
the p authorities. f instance, there are in the 


ion 173 local housing authorities, 71 water undertakers, 
6 joint sewerage boards, 7 new town development corpora- 


* HMSO. 1s. 64. 
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tions, and many other agencies which are iesponsible for 
various aspects of development. A typical problem is pre- 
sented by the need to expand many country towns beyond 
the green belt. What real incentive is there for the local 
authorities and statutory undertakers on the spot to undertake 
this work, which may burden the local rates and is wanted 
not for their own residents but for overcrowded Londoners? 
Similarly, why should London councils wait for their surplus 
population to be settled far afield if there is land for building 
in the green belt. It is difficulties such as these which are 
already wrecking the plans. 


The committee is emphatic that the co-ordination of the 
development of the London region should not be left, as at 
present, to an ineffective inter-departmental committee. Its 
solution is to reform the local government system of Greater 
London, and to set up “some kind of regional authority,” 
which would have powers of supervision and finance and 
possibly also of execution. It is a pity that this central pro- 
posal is left so vague ; but the committee argues that the 
subject is one for a Royal Commission, which should be set 
up forthwith. As an interim measure, a majority of the 
committee want to establish an advisory planning committee 
for the region, but a minority report goes much further and 
demands that the 12 local planning authorities should be 
merged in a joint planning board. Here is another challenge 
to Mr Bevan to reform local government. 

* x x 


Warning from the Shipyards 


In hardly any industry could the reappearance of even 
a moderate degree of unemployment produce so deep a 
psychological effect as in shipbuilding. The name of Jarrow 
has lost nothing of its symbolic value. Shortage of work in 
both Tyne and Mersey repairing yards, and recent layoffs 
in new ship construction, drew from Sir Stafford Cripps 
last week the unexceptionable assertion that full employment 
guarantees no one the permanency of his present job (a lesson 
which the Labour movement as a whole is little disposed to 
digest), and from the secretary of the Boilermakers’ Society 
a reassuring forecast of improvement. Prospects would, no 
doubt, be considerably brighter if the level of costs could be 
reduced by comparison with that of freights ; but there is 
no blinking the fact that shipbuilding faces, in a particularly 
acute form, the problem common to all capital goods indus- 
tries in a time of change: that of the enormous disparity 
between expansion demand and replacement-and-mainten- 
ance demand. It stands to reason that a smaller shipbuilding 
force is needed to maintain in being a merchant fleet of a 
size adequately meeting current passenger and cargo require- 
ments than to build up such a fleet from the remnants and 
wreckage of war. Getting Britain’s—and the world’s— 
merchant shipping back into shape and up to strength is a 
once-for-all job which, to judge by the present state of order- 
books, is recognisably within sight of completion. 

The ending of such a job presents to the architects of full 
employment a problem quite different from that arising from 
a minor shift of competitive power, demand, or technique in 
an industry catering for a continuing market ; a problem at 
once more acute and, luckily, more foreseeable. Here, if 
anywhere, the planned economy with its boasted length of 
time-horizon should score over the unplanned. The ending 
of the once-for-all job is not unlike a military demobilisation 
in little ; it can be foreseen, even if not exactly dated, and 
measures can be taken or planned to smooth the necessary 
redistribution of men and resources. Due credit should be 

i on these grounds, to the policy of diversification in. the 
elopment Areas. But is anyone really preparing to cope 
with the outflow, over the next few years, of that proportion 
of the shipbuilding industry’s labour force which is likely 
to prove surplus to the needs of a merchant fleet in being, 
or, for that matter, to the surplus labour that will ev 


entually 

in the building Star being teas oa feeling 

t, if any work were in fact being done on these lines, Sir 
Stafford Cripps would have mentioned it ; but he did not. 
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Stalinism Expounded 


Any serious attempt to present simply and briefly the 
theory and practice of Stalinism is to be welcomed. ‘That 
such attempts are rare is due less to timidity among authors 
than to the deplorable state of Russian studies in this ¢ 
and to the real difficulty of reducing turgid jargon to under. 
standable English. Indeed, it is scarcely safe to tamper with 
the jargon because its most involved phrases and complicated 
words have precise and special meanings, which it is essential 
that non-Communists should understand. “ Westerner,” the 
author of a pamphlet* that has just appeared, has made a 
very fair effort to overcome these difficulties. He is not 
concerned with British party politics, and his pamphlet should 
be widely read, not only by Conservatives but by members 
of other parties or of none. 


The core of the exposition is a summary and explanation 
of an article by Burdzhalov in Bolshevik, the fortnightly 
organ of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party. Its argument is that the lessons of the experience of 
the Russian Bolsheviks, from 1903 to the present day, are 
obligatory for Communist parties, and for genuine (not 
Social Democratic, that is, degenerate) working-class move- 
ments in all countries. Tito, by presuming to decide for 
himself how to apply Marxist-Leninist principles to the Jugo- 
slav situation, instead of carrying out detailed instructions 
from Moscow, was committing unpardonable heresy. 


The last section of the pamphlet briefly mentions a 
number of important issues, each of which deserves a publi- 
cation to itself. Among them are the views of Varga on 
“capitalist economies,” the Soviet view of post-war changes 
in the structure of the British Empire, the meaning and 
limitations of the notion of “class” in Soviet usage, Soviet 
doctrine on national sovereignty and on war. Its weakest 
section is that which deals with the stages by which Com- 
munists achieve their aims, for the author is clearly less 
familiar with the history of the sovietised states of Eastern 
Europe than with Communist theory on the state and 
nationalism. 

* * * 


Communists before Hongkong 


The Chinese Communists have now occupied Canton 
and reached the boundary of the British territory of Hong- 
kong. These events have been so long expected that their 
actual occurrence came almost as an anti-climax, and there has 
so far been no trouble on the Hongkong border either with 
fleeing Nationalists or with the oncoming victors. The 
Nationalist forces have nearly all retreated westward from 
Canton, presumably to try to hold out in the west of 
Kwangtung province as a - wing to General Pai Chung- 
hsi’s army in Kwangsi, or have been moved by sea to the 
island of Hainan, which the Nationalists perhaps hope to 
make a second Formosa, though it is much nearer to the 
mainland. With the Communists now. in direct contact with 
Hongkong and in possession of the whole of the railway from 
Peking and Hankow down to Canton, a considerable British 
trade with Communist China is now possible. In Shanghai 
there have been signs of improving relations between the 
new Chinese authorities and the local British community. 


It has been reported that Mr Bevin discussed the problem 
of China very fully with Mr Acheson and Far Eastern 
specialists of the State t when he was m 
Washington, with the result that British and American 
policies are now being better co-ordinated than at one ume 
appeared probable. The manner of the Chinese Communist 
Government’s request for recognition—which was addressed 
to the American Consul by name without any of the forms 
customary for such a communication—has certainly made 
it easier for the American Government to play a walling 


* Communism, Revolution and War. Conservative Political 
Centre. 1s. 6d. 
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, and with one eye on the Security Council—where a 
Chinese veto might be very useful to Russia in a Russo- 
Jugoslav crisis—Mr Acheson is in no hurry. The United 
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States wants clarification of the new regime’s attitude to 
China’s existing internatioaal treaties before the granting of 
recognition, and in a matter so obscure clarity may take a 
long time to attain. 


*® * x 


Back to Palestine at Uno 


The United Nations Assembly, plodding through its 
agenda, is approaching the Palestine item and the moment 
when it must take decisions about Jerusalem and the Arab 
refugees. Neither decision will be too easily reached. The 
Conciliation Commission’s proposals for the internationalisa- 
tion of Jerusalem are viewed with contumely by both parties 
in physical possession of the area—Israel and Jordan. That 
almost all the other Arabic-speaking states disagree with 
Jordan on this issue is being made plain at the current 
meeting of the Arab League. As regards the refugees, the 
Assembly is due to receive shortly the report of its economic 
study group, under Mr Gordon Clapp, the head of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


This group has now completed its tour of the capitals 
concerned and is in Beirut, writing its draft. The moderate 
caution with which this was received by the Arab govern- 
ments is much to their credit, considering the violence of 
the Arabic press campaign that was being waged against it. 
This last has been receiving ammunition in plenty from the 
refugees themselves, who have set up committees, issued 
handouts and staged demonstrations reiterating that they 
will accept nothing except repatriation. Few imagine, or 
want to know about, anything of the changed circumstances 
they would find on the site of their former homes. 


Most sensibly Mr Clapp has concentrated, at this stage, 
upon a single task—the short-term provision of work for 
the able bodied. His purpose is to improve the refugees’ 
morale and to obtain some material yield for the money that 
is being spent upon their daily bread. In a word, he wants 
to turn a dole into a wage. If this means public works, 
performed free of charge upon the local budget, in certain 
impecunious Arab states, some of these may be brought 
to agree to the plan. It is therefore possible that it might 
furn into the thin end of the wedge for a policy of resettle- 
ment. Mr Clapp met with a non possumus only in Isracl, 
which is so absorbed with its own unlimited emigration 
Eevcconceny, thee fe sajecoeds ol poopetsa: codices: che 

economy, that it rej to discuss 
admission of Arabs except “within the framework of a 
General peace settlement.” 
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Even if Mr Clapp goes ahead in the Arab world, there 
are several ticklish problems ahead of the Assembly. Where 
is it to get the money to finance such a programme? “A 
State Department calculation reveals that to finance a 
refugee’s employment costs five times as much as simpl 
keeping him alive. The $32 million special fund to wh 
certain states members contributed during 1948-49 for this 
latter purpose was due to last for nine months from Decem- 
ber, 1948, but has in fact been spun out to last until next 
December in the bank, and until mid-January in foodstuffs. 
But more will be needed. Who is to contribute it, and who 
is to run the scheme? Ought the Assembly to 
the life and alter the nature of its UNRPR (United Nations 
Relief for Palestine Refugees) organisation ? Or should ‘it 
extend the mandate of the International Refugee Organisa- 
tion, originally intended for victims of the European. war 
only ? Or must it set up a new specialised agency 2. Some- 
one must make proposals on all these points. It would 
become the State Department or the Foreign Office to give 
the necessary lead. 


* * x 


Arab Light on Arab Problems 


As was reported in The Economist of September 17th, 
the recent social welfare assembly for the Arab states—a 
request meeting held in Beirut by the United Nations— 
lost some of its value because politics and Palestine warped 
some of its closing discussions. The Uno officials present 
made a vain attempt to get the rest of the participants to 
put social problems first and political considerations second. 
Admittedly, such self-restraint is difficult for an Arab at a 
time when the Palestinian refugee problem overshadows the 
social scene. Yet it is not impossible, because there emerges 
from the conference one piece of serious Arab thinking that 
shows the necessary sense of proportion and urgency about 
certain social and economic scandals of the Middle East. 


Professor Said Himadeh, who is professor of economics 
at the American University in Beirut, gave before the con- 
ference a lecture, of which, happily, he circulated the text. 
This first outlines the familiar scene: meagreness of national 
resources in relation to the mounting population, uneven 
distribution of the wealth accruing from oil, inevitable 
dependence on agriculture, handicap of retrogressive land 
systems and ill-co-ordinated water supplies, a pathetic 
poverty resulting from these economic factors combined 
with ignorance, fatalism and conservatism. It then goes on 
to newer ground, and asks the questions which the Arab 
governments ought to be answering here and now:— — 

First are the available data and studies [for economic 
reform] adequate to serve as a basis for it? Secondly, is 
there a sufficient feeling of social responsibility on the part 
of those in power to implement it? Thirdly, who should 
be entrusted with planning and execution ? Fourthly, are 
the finances of the Arab governments adequate to enable 
the carrying out of the plan? Fifthly, what advantages 
can be secured from co-operation among them?  Sixthly, 
can the United Nations be of help ? 

In Professor Himadeh’s view, there already exist studies 
“ reasonably adequate,” or at least for the initial short-term 
stages of change. But he goes on to conclude that 

a deeper sense of public responsibility is needed for carry- 

ing out economic and social reform of the kind required, 

especially where the interests of those in power seem to 
them to conflict with the interests of the masses, as in the 
case of reducing the inequalities of land ownership. 

As regards the financing of such plans he points out that 
it is now too late to tax war profits which went so largely 
into private pockets and so little into public treasuries 5 
but he suggests other purely tic means of secu 
foreign currency for the purchase of capital equipment, 
Underlying the whole thesis is the conviction that the Arabs 
themselves could—if they would—get on with some of the 
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needful changes without waiting upen the west, or blaming 
ihe foreigner, or letting local quartels get the better of 
common sense. 

* * * 


Oiling the Wheels 


The Annual Conference of the Institute of Personnel 
Management, held at Brighton last weekend, revealed amusing 
differences of opinion among visiting speakers regarding this 
profession’s task of making people happy on forty-six hours 
a week. Mr Spates from the United States formulated no 
Jess than sixteen ways of getting people to work harder, from 
telling people aay who was their boss to diffusing a friendly 
spirit “like sunlight filtering through an autumn wood” 
and the rest also tended, in somewhat highflown and 
pedantic terms, to idealise the humanitarian motives of 
management in seeking to oi] the wheels of industry—or 
rather their human cogs—by appointing specialised labour 
managers. 

Perhaps it was only tactful of the speakers, as the Institute’s 
guests, to ignore the growing spate of governmental orders 
and collective agreements regulating so many aspects of 
employment today, which form the main work of personnel 
departments, or the background of labour shortage which 
makes it necessary at present to treat workers not mere'y as 
human beings, but as very sensitive human beings. However, 
this vagueness about the hard-headed practical value of 
specialised personnel administration is apparently shared by a 
high proportion of firms of all sizes. The Ministry of Labour 
now keeps a staff of eighteen people busy advising those 
managements which complain of labour difficulties on how to 
set about labour control on the best modern lines. No doubt 
the advice is the best of its kind, but even plain common 


sense would receive the same welcome if it were reliable and 
free of charge. 




































Conscience or Profits? 


But from the great division of labour that now takes 
place, every part of society is closely dependent on every 
ether, and Sabbath labour in one place compels it in 
another. . .. The railway train and the steamboat keep the 
check taker and giver in activity on the Sabbath ; and the 
accounts for that day must be made up as for another. 
There seems to us much inconsistency, if not hypocrisy, in 
tolerating all these various branches of labour, and in 
objecting to a little sorting, arranging, and delivering 
letters to persons asking for them on the Sabbath, which 
is only the complement of much other labour. . . . 


One of the great arguments put forward by all trades- 
men who advocate the suppression of all trading on Sun- 
day is, that if others open shop, they must do so likewise, 
or Jose their customers. . . . We are much afraid that a 
similar motive operates on many of those merchants and 
bankers who now oppose the proposition relative to the 
post office, They wish to observe the Sabbath, but they 
much more wish to keep equal to or a-head of others in 
the world, and they are alarmed at the possibility of others 
having an advantage in which they do not participate. 
They are not content with saying, as a really conscientious 
man would say: “I do this for conscience’ sake. It is 
my firm belief that the Sabbath should be strictly observed 
as a principle of religion ; and, acting on that principle, I 
am ready to abide the consequences.” But they say: “I 
wish to have the sanction of my conscience and the advan- 
tages of the world—the self-gratulation of virtue and the 
profit of sin at the same time ; and, as I do not choose to 
receive and send away letters on Sunday, I will not allow 
other people to receive and send away letters.” That spirit 
is at the bottom of much of the secular opposition given 
to the proposal to extend post-office accommodation. 


The Eronomist 


October 20, 1849 
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Whether labour management is mainly applied common 
sense or not, there certainly 1s a useful job “4 be and 
the people who are doing it now secm to be divided all top 
sharply between the old hands—practical folk from manage- 
ment desk or bench who have shown a special knack for 
dealing with people—and young B.Sc.s who have invested 
in the relevant academic training but who may or ma not 
subsequently have displaved any very special aptitude,” The 
best of both worlds is needed if labour management is ever 
to be in a healthy state in England’s peculiar industrial 
climate. The Institute has already pointed the way by foster. 
ing the provision at various colleges of short full-term 
courses for older people of proved aptitude, but at present 
few firms see fit to finance candidates for such schemes. The 
whole idea of systematic specialised personne] management 
is new enough in this country for its existing exponents stil] 
to feel a certain quality of pioneering in their efforts and a 
resulting exclusiveness among their ranks. Its future 
however, depends upon its ability to recruit enthusiasts with 
both the “flair” and some relevant academic training for 
this kind of work. 


Western Berlin in Danger 


When one-quarter of the working population of western 
Berlin is out of work, to discuss constitutional methods of 
associating the city with the German Federal Republic seems 
a curiously roundabout method of remedying the situation. 
It is generally, if not always open'y, admitted that the agita- 
tion to admit western Berlin into the Republic as the twelfth 
Land must fail. The administrative difficulties involved are 
practically insuperable, quite apart from the diplomatic com- 
plications with the Russians which must ensue. Yet western 
Berlin cannot be allowed to remain completely isolated if 
economic collapse and bankruptcy are to be averted. 


Western Berlin survived the blockade with its treasury 
practically empty. Its industries, already severely crippled 
by war and dismantling, short of capital, short of raw 
materials, are burdened with high costs of production and 
generally in no condition to compete with the resurgent indus- 
tries of western Germany. The trains and lorries which 
might have brought in raw materials for the city’s industries 
brought instead consumer goods which nobody could afford 
to buy. The people of western Berlin have taken advantage 
of the fact that they can obtain over six east marks 
for one west mark to do most of their shopping in the eastern 
sector. The currency thus drained away at the expense of 
west Berlin’s retail trade is not even spent on the products 
of west Berlin’s industry, but in western Germany. The 
Berlin Magistrat is in no position to help with loans and 
credits. The economies which the Allies insisted should be 
made in its budget estimates last summer have forced it to 
cut down drastically on its public works programme and thus 
to add to the steadily mounting number of unemployed. 


Western Berlin is, in fact, suffiering from a serious collapse. 
There is no disagreement over the diagnosis or over the 
remedies needed to bring it round. But the doctors are 
not in a sufficient hurry to end their consultations and get 
on with the cure. Over two months ago the western comr 
mandants asked the Military Governors for credits amount- 
ing to 455 million marks to help put Berlin’s trade and 
industry on its feet again; and they added that the sum 
eventually needed would be more like 700 or 800 million 
marks. Over a month ago General Robertson said that 
Berlin was desperately in need of help and was entitled to 
get it. - Yet his proposal to set up a committee of experts 10 
see what could be done — hardly have ee cx 

tations which his forthright recognition of 
pees iaave aroused among 2,500,000 Berliners who look 
westward. 
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. C should it dip further into its badly depleted working-capital i 
io Dollar Exp orts to finance a risky experiment in America? And just when ! 
oT Sin,—Your American Correspondent in London wrote raw cotton prices are moving up after devaluation, too! ; 
Phe sympathetically about le dollar-exports problem. But few The Government, say Firm A’s board, cannot have it both { 
ver American visitors realise the dilemma before which most of ways. If they contrive to keep up the flow of unfrozen ; 
rial our exporters are placed when told to sactease their exports sterling balances, in order to keep up “full employment” itt 4 
ter- to America. I think devaluation will increase the limitations Britain at any cost (the sterling area owners of those balances 4 
erm on our national resources, aggravate the dilemma before which paying that cost), then they cannot simultaneously get British * 
ent British exporters are placed, and thus exacerbate those exporters working at an effective 100 per cent capacity to boost ' 
The domestic strains and stresses which are responsible for most exports to America. At least they cannot unless’ they, the 4 
nent of the disincentives imposed against dollar-exports since 1945. Government, are prepared to slash the amount’ of textiles 
still Firm A is fully engaged, selling its output of fine cotton coming on to the British home market—or to switch labour 
id a textiles within the sterling area. That is largely owing to our —_ and materials to the expansion of textile plants from other parts 
cess, Government’s investment programme abroad, and to its of our home capital and social service programme. But appar- 
with magnanimity in Maere See ee ore nee ently the Government are not so prepared. 
outh Africa, etc., “unfreeze” their sterling balances at the . ; ; : ae 
mt we annual rate of some £200 million of British exports, or You will ‘note, Sir, that much’ of Firm A’s oo 
roughly 10 per cent of all our exports. From now on, those applicable to most i export firms, a at 2 effective 
countries are earning more pounds, directly, or by way of Capeeny; Se orders from the home trade and the soft-currency 
dollar-sales. Firm A has traded in these areas for 100 years, COUNtIEs. 
Its capacity is 100 per cent occupied. It has been making Now Firm B, who has tried to break into the American 
rising profits. It cannot get capital, permits, labour, etc., t0 — market, both before and after devaluation. Before devaluation 
expand its mills. A’s earnest hope is that the Government will it contrived to sell a modest quantity of British goods there, 
do the honourable thing by it, stop the sterling area from buy- for the first time in history! It sold them through a big New 
oa ing so much, and enable the firm to earn dollars! York and mid-western distributing firm. That firm was also 
ems To ask firm A to do so itself, and switch over to speculative imbued with a sense of need to help Britain. Immediately ; 
ation. work for the American market, is too bad. Firm A knows that after devaluation, when firm B’s Sales Director tried to cash-in 
agita- if it does so, Firm Z (in the same line) will scoop Firm A’s for bigger sales and the American distributor tried to do like- 
velfth old-established sterling area business, while Firm A can have wise, the latter sadly had to reply to Firm B that “a stop-order 
d are no certainty of doing so well in America. Moreover, as Sir was on.” Domestic American manufacturers had threatened 
com- Stafford has just clapped an extra tax on Firm A’s profits, why to withdraw their supplies from the American distributing 
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house, if the latter handled more of the Brush stuff! Their 
total custom represented 20 per cent of the American dis- 
tributing house’s turnover. The British stuff did not represent 
one-half of 1 per cent. 


Restraint of trade? Sure! But no increase in the US 
tariff ; no trouble with Congress ; no onslaught upon the recent 
US Government’s 1o-point Agreement with Britain! Just a 
private turning-on of heat. It worked. What does your 
American Correspondent suggest we do? ‘Tell tales to the 
ECA, to the White House, to the Justice Department, etc. etc. ? 
No tales out of school, and at least we preserve our private 
channels of distribution in the United States, and don’t get 
ourselves involved in the pleasant little problem that looms up 
as an alternative: namely, trying to break into the American 
market by British governmental, subsidised, public selling and 
distributing Boards inside the United States. What a hope 
we should have, then! And what a civic American reception 
committee. 


No, Sir ; your American Correspondent seems to me to see 
the British exporters’ problem of boosting trade with America 
in too simple, clear-cut, black-and-white, and even too moral 
terms. Morality, public spirit and patriotism do move British 
exporters. But morality, public spirit, and patriotism have 
got to move them simultaneously by the same percentage if 
they are to squelch the same proportion of their work for the 
home trade, for Europe, and for the sterling area, and then 
switch the savings into production for dollars!) That is not 
to ask for morality from Britain’s exporters. It is to ask for a 
miracle. It is not the exporters, not human beings, that are 
non-moral ; it is the facts. And the nasty facts are two. 


The first is that devaluation has raised the pound-earning 
power of the sterling area’s primary producers, by way of their 
dollar-sales ; so that to the current high level of unfreezing of 
sterling balances is added this new premium in pounds ; and 
the twofold flow of extra pounds is channelled upon Britain, 
where alone pounds can buy more manufactures, now that 
buying from the dollar area is to be cut. Thus, there is more 
incentive, after devaluation, to sell for sterling! And the 
second nasty fact is that old, familar fact: the pound-inflation 
here and in the sterling area, which also acts as a disincentive 
against sales to America, and pre-empts our limited resources. 
The two facts, after devaluation, spell more pound-inflation. 


The remedy is simple, economically. Who controls the flow 
of all these pounds, at its sources ? Who keeps on proclaiming 
the vital necessity of that control? If they want to bridge 
“the dollar gap ” another way than by continually cutting out 
more and more of our imports from America, the Government 
will have to raise the sluices against the flow of pounds, thus 
forcing (not exhorting) British exporters to replace their 
missing pounds by satisfying an American dollar demand, and 
then getting pounds for the dollars! This remedy, however, 
is not simple politically, so near an election. It isn’t, because 
it is glibly dubbed “deflation.” Yet what is there “ defia- 
tionary” about switching resources from manufacture for the 
home and sterling area markets, to manufacture for America ? 
Isn’t that what the Government is coyly begging industry to 
do, instead of doing it itself ?—Yours faithfully, 


Tubney, Abingdon, Berks GraHAM HutTon 


Sir—I must comment on the article headed “ Dollar 
Exports” in The Economist of October 15th. 


It would appear from what your correspondent writes that 
the textile industry is run by men who are lacking in both 
enterprise and patriotism. I wonder The Economist has never 
been moved to ascertain why the British textile industry—and 
particularly the wool textile industry—has been able to hold 
the world’s markets against American industry, including those 
markets which are on the American doorstep, especially Cuba, 
where the USA has considerable Customs preference. It is 
because the British textile manufacturer studies the market on 
the spot, builds his cloths to fit each country’s customs require- 
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ments, and designs and colours them to individual] market 
tastes. Why, then, has he not been more successful in the 
USA? He knows the cloths, styles, etc., which sell, and the 
large majority of British texule exporters has experience of the 
USA. That, I am afraid, is why they want no more 
business. ... 

Perfection in a wool tissue does not exist, but it is 2g 
conceded that British textiles come nearer to that desirable 
state than those of foreign manufacturers. The American 
importer has his goods examined by independent “cloth 
examiners.” These organisations are responsible for “ string- 
ing” (i.e., marking) any fault in the pieces, and co 
for not so marking any which may exist The result is that 
many pieces are thrown off as unmerchantable, while consider. 
able allowances are claimed on the remainder. The British 
textile exporter is therefore mulcted in heavy losses, and in 
most cases refuses to repeat his experience when he can sell 
his goods in other markets, including hard currency markets, 
without any such difficulties arising. 


Your correspondent instances a case where a British manp- 
facturer rejected an American offer “ partly because of price 
difficulties but mainly because he was unwilling either to dis- 
appoint his traditional customers in the sterling area or to 
expand his output to satisfy beth markets.” 


First, the price difficulties: If the British manufacturer can 
beat his American competitor outside the United States, then 
it follows that it is the American tariff which precludes his 
doing so inside that country. Secondly, the question of dis- 
appointing his traditional customers in the sterling area. What 
sound businessman is going to accept a proposition which 
would mean canalising virtually his whole production into one 
channel which is anything but reliable ? Thirdly, how could 
a manufacturer expand his output to satisfy both markets when 
he can neither obtain delivery of machinery nor the labour to 
run it ?—Yours faithfully, F. CROWTHER 

5 Morningon Vilias, Bradford 


Food Consumption Levels 


Sir,—In your note on Food Consumption Levels in The 
Economist of two weeks ago you refer to the difference of 100 
calories between the estimate for 1947-48 given in the Economic 
Survey for 1949 and that given by the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation. This difference is not the result of different 
estimates of food consumed in the United Kingdom, but is 
the result of using different nutrient conversion factors. As 
it would be unfortunate were a wrong impression to be 
created by attributing to margins of error what in fact is due 
to differences in the factors used, a brief explanation appears 
to be desirable. 


The nutrient factors used in United Kingdom publications 
on consumption levels and in the Economic Survey are based 
on those computed by the Accessory Food Factors Committee 
of the Medical Research Council. These were first used by 
a Special Joint Committee set up by the Combined Food 
Board in their 1944 Report entitled “Food Consumpuon 
Levels in the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom,” 
and have been continued to provide comparability with sub- 
sequent figures. The FAO has now taken up the study of 
international food comparisons and has produced a new set 
of nutrient factors which give somewhat higher calorie figures 
and which have been used in the tables you reproduced. 
International agreement has not yet been reached on the 
conversion factors to be applied, but discussions are proceeding 
with this end in view. 

It will be appreciated that the FAO was faced with great 
difficulties in making international comparisons of food con- 
sumption, especially..where countries concerned are widely 
different in climate, wealth or social structure. of the 
difficulties can be overcome by the use of common denomi- 
nators, and of these the calorie is the most suitable single 
measure where overall comparisons of foodstuffs have to be 
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made. This introduces a further difficulty in determining 
the appropriate factors. When more information becomes 
available FAO will be able to refine its figures and improve 
the basis of international comparison.—Yours faithfully, 


K. G. FENELON, 
Director of Statistics and Intelligence 


Ministry of Food, W.1 


Documents on British Policy 


Sir,—Students of contemporary history will be grateful for 
your judicious review of the “Documents on British Foreign 
Policy” since you rightly point out that the selection offered 
is too limited to be of much use. Little outgoing material— 
containing actual policy-statements of British Foreign Secre- 
taries—has been included ; practically all policy-making minutes 
and memoranda have been excluded. Is it to be wondered 
why the editor, Professor E. L. Woodward, who rebuked 
“many British and more American historians between the two 
wars” for having accepted the German documents for the 
years 1871-1914 as “ revealing the innermost secrets of German 
policy.” (p. 14 of his Inaugural, February, 1945) should have 
agreed to undertake the work in such circumstances. The 
first two volumes, of the First Series, were merely a shortened 
re-issue of the complete American Paris Peace Documents of 
1919 ; the Second Series contains an overabundance of useless 
material ; and the Third Series, meant to forestall the opening 
of the German archives, is, as you say, of “ purely tactical 
importance.” Why, one wonders, cannot this mistaken policy 
of faintheartedness be replaced by one of courageous action ? 
I am writing as one who believes that British Foreign Policy, 
if properly explained, appears not at all incompetent, and 
certainly not despicable (your reviewer’s words). Hence I 
believe that the fullest documentation is in the interest of both 
the good name of Britain and historical scholarship. Should 
public opinion not enforce a change in policy and thus a return 
to the frank publication of all relevant material as was decided 
by the late Ramsay MacDonald and Austen Chamberlain in 


Books and 


The Planning Debate 


“Problems of Economic Planning.” By E. F. M. Durbin. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 210 pages. 153. 


“Economic Calculation in the Socialist Society.” By 
T. J. B. Hoff. Hodge. 251 pages. 215. 


In the contemporary literature of planning there is a striking 
predominance of what one may call the nineteen-thirtyish 
mentality. It is natural enough that the decade of the Great 
Depression should also have been that in which most systematic 
thought was devoted to the development of a rational economic 
order emancipated from the tyranny of “blind economic 
forces” ; and it is natural enough that the ideas then evolved 
Should preserve some momentum even under very different 
conditions. But the complacency with which they are 
cherished is still surprising. With the exception of Professor 
James Meade’s “Planning and the Price Mechanism” no 
revaluation has been made of the master concepts of modern 
Socialism, and no check attempted, in the light of experience, 
on probabilities estimated beforehand. 


Had he lived, Evan Durbin might by now have provided 
that revaluation. This posthumously published collection of 
essays mostly derives from the middle 19308, only two papers 
dating from after the end of the war. One of them—*“ The 
Problems of the Socialised Sector,” 1946—comes nearest to the 
needed restatement. Even here, however, the references are 
all to the future rather than the present. “There is every sign,” 
he writes, “ that one of the consequences of nationalisation will 


the eS ee —= 
of 1914.—Yours faithfully, F. W. Pick 
Stanford Hall, Loughborough 


Welcome to Amethyst 


S1r,—It is pertinent to ask two questions about the decision 
to give an official welcome by the Lord Mayor of London to 
the company of HMS Amethyst. They are simply these: 

(1) Was the whole incident in the Yangtse a reverse or a 
triumph for the Royal Navy, did the British interest benefit of 
suffer from the action with the Chinese Communists and the 
subsequent escape ? 

(2) Have the ship’s company deserved better of the City of 
London and its people than sa; the pilots of the Berlin airlift, 
or the troops fighting in the Malayan jungle ? 

We do not question for a moment the gallantry of officers 
and men of the Amethyst ; that has been properly rewarded 
with decorations and publicity. Nor do we deny for a moment 
the right of the Royal Navy and the general public in Hong- 
kong or Devonport to give the Amethyst a spontaneous and 
right royal welcome home from a severe and bravely borne 
ordeal. But we do feel deeply disturbed that the Royal Navy 
should have allowed itself on this occasion to take part in a 
formal and organised celebration of what was a reverse for 
British arms and—according to your own comment at the 


time—a serious error by the British diplomatic and naval 
authorities on the spot. 


We feel certain that the average officer and man in the Royal 
Navy dislikes the way in which the Amethyst story has been 
used to cover up weakness and error. The skill and bravery 
which the ship’s company showed in their escape are only 
what everyone expects from the Services ; and there is a lack 
of decent and traditional restraint in the Admiralty’s decision 
to allow this march through the City to take place.—Yours 
faithfully, Lt.-Copr., R.N. (Ret.) 


Lr.-Cor., R.N.V.R. 


Publications 


be the establishment, in full. force, of the financial incentive 
that links earnings to productivity, skill and responsibility ” ; 
and, on the more fundamental theme of consumers’ freedom, 
“The programme of production, outside the limited field of 
socialised consumption, should be guided by their wishes.” 
Summarising the argument of his earlier essays, he then out- 
lines the policies which the various autonomous Boards should 
be instructed to follow in order that their use of resources shall 
accurately reflect the consumers’ free preference. “The 
strategic objective of production will then be secured—to give 
consumers what they want.” 


How remote do these arguments appear from the realities 
of 1949! They were, of course, remote enough in 1946, But 
1946 genuinely was a transition year ; to a convinced Socialist, 
current economic shortcomings no more foreshadowed the 
pattern of the future than the chaos of moving day foreshadows 
similar discomfort in the settled home. Now it seems likelier 
that moving day, as it were, sets the toney A rigid and 
irrational price system, once established, perpetuates rigidity 
and unreason ; the nice blend of public and private incentive 
prescribed by the democratic Socialist proves about as reliable 
as a spastic’s reflexes, and the principle that the consumer 
should get what he wants and not what suits sundry depart- 
ments is submerged in a welter of patchwork expedients mostly 
reflecting either class prejudice or sheer fiscal desperation. 
Nor is any closer approach to what one may call the principles 
of 1935 foreseeable for the future. 


These considerations detract somewhat from the interest of 
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the prewar intellectual controversy. Mr Hofi’s book, pub- 
lished in the original Norwegian in 1936, is a scholarly, 
copiously documented, meticulously reasoned survey of that 
controversy, with its main emphasis on the theoretical question 
whether public ownership of the factors of production 
permits of a “rational” price system. He concludes that it 
does not; that while there is no theoretical reason why a 
comprehensively planned economy should not “ work ” after 
a fashion, it has no means of selecting that production pattern 
corresponding to consumers’ wishes and must necessarily be 
arbitrary. One can, of course, protest that this conclusion, 
even if conceded, is irrelevant. Even in pure theory, free 
capitalism itself can only achieve a completely rational distribu- 
tion of resources in an economy lacking all dynamic character- 
istics ; why worry about an ideal unattainable, except on wildly 
unrealistic assumptions, under any system whatever ? As well 
discuss the blueprints of rival perpetual-motion machines. 


It is, indeed, performance rather than blueprint consistency 
which matters ; performance in the hands of limited and fallible 
buman beings. One can find a possibly useful parable in the 
story of the Brabazon plane. In the last resort, what flies an 
aircraft is human brainpower acting through human muscles 
on information received through human senses ; just as, in 
the last resort, what runs an economic organisation is human 
brainpower exercising human authority in the light of know- 
ledge reaching it through human channels. In the normal- 
scale aircraft as in the normal business the “feel of the 
controls ” comes automatically to the directing brain ; in the 
outsize Brabazon new and ingenious mechanical devices have 
successfully replaced the pilot’s direct apprehensions ; but no 
corresponding social devices enable the directors of that out- 
size economic organism, the planned society, to “feel” its 
reactions and delicately correct them. To this essential defi- 
ciency no supporter of the all-in Plan has, so far, paid the 
slightest attention. 


One wonders what Mr Durbin, who in 1946 wrote of “ learn- 
ing from our mistakes” and condemned “the slavery of fixed 
ideas ” would have written in 1949 ; and how many Socialists 
of his kind, clear-sighted and liberal-minded, are suffering 
today the misgivings which he was spared. 


The Bank of Ireland 


“The Bank of Ireland, 1783-1946.” By F. G. Hall, C. P. 
Curran, Joseph Hone and George O’Brien. (Dublin.) 
Hodges, Figgis and Company, Limited. (Oxford.) 
B. H. Blackwell, Limited. 523 pages. £3 3s net. 


Tue Bank of Ireland has always occupied a unique place among 
the commercial institutions of these islands. It was founded 
(after several previous attempts) in the bright autumn of 
Protestant nationalism that also produced Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment (whose home it inherited). Such a birth inevitably meant 
that the Bank should be regarded as one of the pillars of the 
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Ascendancy. Yet by the exercise of wise tolerance (the Court 
admitted Catholics as soon as the law permitted it to do $0) 
and the practice of professional integrity it has always retained 
the trust of the whole Irish people and is still beyond Question 
the premier bank of Ireland—of the six counties as of the 
twenty-six. 


The chaos of monetary affairs in Ireland at the end of the 
eighteenth century was almost indescribable. This was 
due to the existence of a separate Irish currency which, though 
wholly dependent on the British currency, was not at par with 
it. The rate of exchange was 13 to 12, which was convenient 
enough for calculating in pence, but produced the oddest 
results in pounds. Since British and Irish currency circulated 
alongside each other (as they do today), commercial life in 
Ireland must have been a liberal education in mental arithmetic. 
Bank notes were issued for odd amounts, to make them corres- 
pond to round amounts British—for example, an Act of 1799 
specified 3s. 9}d. as one of the permitted denominations. In 
addition to all this, during the period of the suspension of 
cash payments after 1797, the English and Irish currencies 
depreciated at different rates (both, however, continuing to 
circulate) and Belfast, distrusting both London and Dublin in 
financial matters as in political, clung to gold. The complica- 
tion of exchange rates can be imagined. 


In this curious situation—financially neither wholly depen- 
dent nor wholly independent—the Bank of Ireland came to 
occupy a role that can only be described as that of a semi- 
central bank. Particularly in its earlier years, it acted very 
much—but by no means exclusively—as a banker's bank for 
the cloud of small private banks that rose and fell. It was 
certainly the leader, and often the master, of the whole banking 
system (if the word does not imply something far more 
systematic than ever existed). But it was not quite the lender 
of last resort—there was always the Bank of England to fall 
back upon, sometimes to that institution’s great annoyance, 
(Irritation caused by Irish calls on English gold is a phenome- 
non that recurs at intervals, right up to the present time.) The 
final assimilation of the currencies in 1826, which had been 
preceded by the amalgamation of the Exchequers and National 
Debts ten years before, and the coming of joint-stock banking 
from the 1820s onwards inevitably changed the character of the 
Bank of Ireland. But though it is now one of eight commercial 
banks in the Republic, it 1s not an ordinary commercial bank, 
Some relics of a high and exclusive status remain. The Bank 
still holds the Exchequer account, and it still looks, acts and 
is the leader. 


Of this most interesting institution the present volume is the 
authoritative history, and enough has perhaps been said to give 
the reader some notion of the colour of the story. It is banking 
history shot through, like everything in Ireland, with politics, 
personalities and paradoxes. The main author is Dr F. G. 
Hall, who has been his own researcher and has discharged his 
task with exemplary thoroughness and skill. There is an archi- 
tectural chapter by Mr C. P. Curran—as is entirely fitting, since 
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the head office of the Bank on College Green is the old Parlia- 
ment House and one of the most graceful buildings in Europe, 
as the photographs amply demonstrate. Mr Joseph Hone has 
contributed biographical notes, and the whole undertaking has 
enjoyed the editorship of Dr George O’Brien, Senator and Pro- 
fessor at the National University, the dean of Irish economic 
historians. The authors, and the Bank itself, are to be con- 
gratulated cn producing a volume that is worthy of their 
material. 


Autobiography of a Communist 


«Fils du Peuple.” By Maurice Thorez. Editions Sociales. 
Paris. 253 pages. 170 francs, 


In the present fortunes of the French Communist Party the 
publication of M. Maurice Thorez’ autobiography has come 
as a useful propaganda stunt. But the book, if it is read simply 
as an emouonal document, ts nevertheless of great interest as 
the record of the political rise of a young man who came of 
age in 1918 in the victorious but shattered republic. Once 
upon a time M. Thorez must have been more than a party 
hack: his story of his childhood in the grim northern coal- 
fields is tersely brilliant, with passages not unworthy of Gorki ; 
and the whole tone of his recollections of his Communist 
beginnings carries conviction, with only an occasional lapse 
into retroactive theorising. 

Maurice Thorez was born into a mining family at Noyelles 
Godault near Lens. One of his first clear memories is of a 
mining disaster in 1906 in which there were 1,300 dead. A 
strike of 52 days followed the accident. When war came he 
and his grandfather, separated from the rest of the family, 
were evacuated to another part of France where they worked 
on the land. By the time that he returned to his ruined 
village Thorez was prepared intellectually and emotionally 
for political revolt. The Russian Revolution, the rapid 
growth of French trade-unionism (the CGT was already 
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25 years old) war-weariness and the economic dislocation of 
the country provided favourable ground for militant action. 
So Thorez became a professional revolutionary at the age of 
twenty-one, The French Communist Party was founded in 
1920 under Comintern directives and by 1924 Thorez was a 
member of its central committee. During the twenties he 
worked unceasingly in the interests of the party, with visits 
to the Soviet Union and Germany and several spells of prison 
in France. There follows an account of the struggle with the 
parties of the Right and the final emergence into the clearer 
air of the Front Populaire,. It was then that the Left Parties 
won 375 out of 610 seats in the Chambre, of which 72 were 
Communists. As is their rule, the Communists doggedly set 
about undermining the Socialist leadership of M. Léon Blum, 
who, in spite of securing considerable advantages for Labour, 
never managed to impose an effective taxation system on the 
country. Ultimately Blum lost ground to his more radical 
competitors, whose heads and hearts were harder than those 
of a liberal man of letters. 


The surface of French Communism between the wars wa3 
humanitarian and republican. Its leaders, mindful of Lenin’s 
saying “Ce qui a toujours fait beaucoup de mal en France, 
cest la phrase anarchiste,” undoubtedly gave force and unity 
to the resistance of Labour to the employers. If the French 
Communist Party had really been French all through, things 
would have turned out differently. As it was, M. Thorez’ 
discussion of international politics in face of the German 
menace is not, of course, to be taken seriously. Nor will any 
non-Communist accept his version of the Nazi-Soviet pact 
or the role of French Communists in 1939-40. In this respect 
one cannot help contrasting Thorez’ threadbare pseudo- 
patriotic deceptions with the cutting frankness of Leon Trotzky 
who in “The Bolsheviks and World Peace” conducted an 
ice-cold post-mortem of the failure of the Second International 
to prevent the first world war, pouring rivers of vitriolic scorn 
on the Social-Democratic leaders who had not the guts to 
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The Sociology of Colonies : 


An Introduction to the Study of Race Contact 
By RENE MAUNIER 


“Professor Maunier is in his element and his analysis 
of the expansion of the State in colonial conditions is 
brilliantly done.”—-The Economist. 
In the International Library of Sociology, 

2 Vols., £3 3s. net the set, 


Problems of Economic Planning : 


Papers on Planning and Economics 
By E. F. M. DURBIN 


With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Clement R. Attlee 


“ This book, published posthumously, remains as evidence 
that, if he had lived and been free from duties, he would 
have been one of the few men best able to analyse 
Socialism’s contemporary problems and future needs,"— 
Tribune. 15s. net, 


Cultural Contacts of Mining 
By M. H. HADDOCK, Principal of Coalville Mining 
and Technical College 


“Tf the mining industry of the future, and particularty the 
coal industry, is to attract scientific talent into its executive 
posts, and if there is a need for the visionary who can 
combine a spirit of adventure with consideration for the 
day-to-day issue, Mr, Haddock’s book is a-worthy contri- 
bution to that end.”—Jron and Coal Trades et 


Deserts on the March 
By PAUL B. SEARS 


“* Professor Sears does not panic; he does not 

though he is not chary of blame; there is no shriliness 
about him; and there is not a dull page in his book. No 
‘general reader’ wanting to know what all this erosion 
business is about, no student seeking an introduction to 
serious study, could do better than Sein with * Deserts 
on the March.’ ’—-The Economist, 10s. 64. net. 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 
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betray their fatherlands. Indeed the modern technique of 
allegiance to the One Socialist Country with its pallid cultural 
affiliations and sickening professional proletarianism cuts a 
sorry figure beside that of the old pioneer revolutionaries. 
Whatever its vices Leninism at least had no use for the likes 
of M. Aragon. It is perhaps M. Thorez’ misfortune to have 
been born out of his time. For somehow he has neither the 
style nor the physique of a functionary of the Kremlin. 


Mediterranean Magic Carpet 


“ Mediterrancan Background.” By Bernard Newman. 
Robert Hale. 282 pages. 16s. 


Mr NEwWMaN is a prolific writer, an inveterate traveller and a 
persuasive student of life in our time. It is not surprising there- 
fore that this book is easy to read and has the touch of the expert. 
Like the driver of a magic carpet, to whom it is forbidden to 
speak while en route, Mr Newman conducts the reader back- 
wards and forwards across the Mediterranean, beginning with 
Spain in the west and ending with Palestine in the east. 
A chapter is devoted to each country possessing a doorstep on 
that blue and ancient sea, even Gibraltar and Malta each 
getting one of their own. 


But if the reader may not speak, Mr Newman does plenty 
for him. The difficulty is to make up one’s mind—as the 
magic carpet puts its flaps down and turns in for the approach 
to each country in turn—how far this is meant to be no more 
than a readable traveller’s guide, and how far a book of 
reference. It succeeds best in the first role. As brief studies, 
these sketches would be excellent for introducing the 
Mediterranean countries, one by one, to potential visitors for 
the first time. They do not, however, quite stand up to the 
objectivity and completeness required of a work of reference. 
Why, for instance, give two different figures for the Greek 
minority in Albania on pages so close together as 164 and 
170? And with Spain, is it altogether correct “in 1948 to 
take a glimpse of the country after ten years of Franco rule ” ? 
Such stretching of minor facts perhaps matters little when 
attempting to give no more than the feel of a country—which 
Mr Newman has a flair for doing. But they sap the confidence 
of the more exacting reader. 


American Statistics 


“The Statistical Agencies of the Federal Government.” 
By Frederick C. Mills and Clarence D. Long. National 
Bureau of Economics Research, New York. 201 pages. 
$2.00. 


Tue US Federal Government has more than 10,000 full-time 
employees engaged on statistical work ; it receives more than 
200 million forms a year, all providing statistics of one kind 
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or another. What is the product ? In physical terms the out- 
put of statistics is manifestly large ; Dr Arthur F. Burns in 
an introduction to this book, uses a phrase Suggesting that the 
ton is the proper unit of measure. But there are many who 
think that the American output of statistical data has run ahead 
of their use, and that analysis is too stereotyped and not suff- 
ciently inventive. This small book throws at least a little light 


on the matter. 


The book is the text of a report made to Mr Hoover’s Com. 
mission on Organisation of the Executive Branch of the Govern. 
ment. Because of the short time allowed to the authors, the 
report is sketchy in its description of the Federal statistical 
organisation. The reader needs to know quite a little about 
the American scene to appreciate this part of the report. How- 
ever, the British reader can follow, with profit as well as in- 
terest, the authors’ own appraisal and recommendations, Ror 
the difficulties and deficiencies of US official Statistics, as 
described in the report, raise corresponding questions on British 
official statistics. ‘There are many statistical areas more culti- 
vated in the United States—for instance, statistics of hourly 
earnings, and of instalment credit. We can learn a good deal 
from American experience. The learning is not all on one side, 
for Americans can look with some envy on British statistics on 
such matters as wage rates, employment and unemployment, 
and on the Monthly Digest of Statistics. But the interesting 
point is that the gaps which the authors see in American official 
Statistics are generally the same gaps which appear in British 
statistics, Amongst the more important are regular surveys of 
consumer expenditure (by family budgets and otherwise), data 
on the volume and costs of construction, and input-output 
Statistics on the structure of industry. 


The American deficiencies on the side of statistical analysis 
are also very similar to our own. Many index numbers now 
calculated are of more than doubtful quality. Margins of error 
are seldom attached to national aggregates and, if they were, 
they would prove to be “too large for complacency.” The 
remedies ? The authors suggest better use of modern sample 
techniques and better training of the middle grades of statisti- 
cians in the government service. 


There is one trend in the United States which is approved by 
the authors of the report and which should be closely scrutinised 
in London. The primary collection and tabulation of statistics, 
assembled regularly and on a large scale, are being more and 
more concentrated in the hands of one agency, the Bureau of 
Census. This applies not only to censuses proper but also to 
the collection of such data as those of overseas trade. Collec- 
tion and tabulation are separated off from the analysis of data ; 
the former is large scale business, the latter specialised and 
small scale. Such an organisation may not be suitable in this 
country. But the success of the US Bureau of Census does 
suggest that British official statistics may be improved by 
a greater concentration of census and survey work and greater 
separation of this from the various groups concerned with 
statistical analysis. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





State of the Unification 


(From Our American Staff) 


N October 6th, with ceremony suitable for such an 
O important occasion, the President signed the Mutual 
Defence Assistance Act. Among the conditions on which 
aid under this Act is to be provided to the other signatories 
of the North Atlantic Treaty is one withholding funds, 
beyond $100 million, until western Europe has integrated 
its defence plans. This condition was the result of much 
high-minded discussion in the Senate of the need for an 
outlook broader than a merely national one ; it was also a 
paternal warning to the planners of Fontainebleau, where, 
according to reports, all was by no means multilateral sweet- 
ness and international light. Even before the Act had passed 
both Houses, the admonitory attitude of the Senators had 
been made slightly ridiculous by the antics of their own 
Navy. Four days after the White House ceremony, the row 
between the Air Force and the Navy, of which everyone in 
Washington had long been aware, swept into the open and 
continued, in all its 
fury, before the Armed FOR ALL THE NEIGHBOURS TO SEE 
Services Committee of 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Quarrelling between 
the Services is not new 
—nor is pressure for 
their unification. There 
was steady support 
even before the war 
for some system which 
would drive the Army, 
which then included 
the Air Force, and 
the Navy into each 
other’s arms. The 
disaster at Pear] Harbour, the severity of which was increased 
by jealousy and bickering between the two commanders on 
the Hawaiian Islands, only made some definite move more 
certain. When Mr Roosevelt, an ardent collector of ship 
models and Assistant Secretary of the Navy from 1913 to 
1920, died and his place was taken by Mr Truman, the com- 
mander in 1918 of Battery D, the time had obvicusly come. 


Though not, as in Britain, technically the Senior Service 
(the Secretary of War outranked the Secretary of the Navy), 
the Navy has always been the favoured one. Armies, in 
democracies, are fatally lacking in glamour, and it has always 
been easy to stir the imagination of the American public 
with tales of heroism at sea. The careers of John Paul Jones 
and Stephen Decatur have a fascination which those of 
Generals—no matter how solid their virtues—cannot hope to 
equal. But, while the Navy, fighting almost exclusively in 
the Pacific and doing most of the work in that theatre, was 
collecting headlines and apparently assuring its future, 
it failed to notice that, in other theatres, a young rival had 
come on the scene with as great a love for publicity as itself 
and many fewer scruples about ways of obtaining it. And, 


Fitzpatrick im the St, Lowis Post-Dispatch. 








as the postwar pattern of international rivalries emerged, the 
only potential enemy was seen to be one admirably suited 
for the attentions of the Air Force, but possessing, in terms of 
seapower, only submarines, the detection and destruction of 
which had always been considered one of the Navy’s least 
aristocratic occupations, 


When it realised that the President, the Congress and 
public opinion seriously intended to unify the three Services, 
the Navy methodically set about the job of taking the bone 
and the muscle out of the National Security Bill which, by 
the time it passed in July, 1947, only enjoined the Services to 
get together, but forbade them to merge. Hoping to make 
everything ship-shape, the Admirals also bargained for, and 
obtained, the promotion of their own Secretary, Mec 
Forrestal, to the new post of Secretary of Defence. Mr 
Forrestal, who had loyally argued their case before the Bill 
became law, spent eighteen months trying desperately to 
administer an organisational monstrosity before the impossi- 
bility of the task drove him to his death. His place was taken 
by a less sensitive man, Mr Louis Johnson, whose tough talk 
and tactless action soon brought the Navy to a point which 
would, in many parts of the world, be called mutiny. They 
referred to themselves, even when answering the telephone, 
as the “ Water Division of Johnson’s Air Force.” And, as 
zealots will, they found men willing to sacrifice themselves 
and their careers to bring their complaints to public notice, 

* 


The first of these was Mr Cedric Worth, who circulated 
anonymously a memorandum making accusations about the 
award of a contract for the manufacture of B-36 bombers. 
When these were proved groundless, he finally con- 
fessed his authorship with the exaltation of a Soviet 
deviationist. The next volunteer was a regular officer, a Cap- 
tain Crommelin, who had caused some stir two years ago by 
his account of a secret society, called the Green Bowl, open 
to a few of the best pupils at Annapolis each year. He com- 
plained to a Congressional Committee that it formed an 
unofficial élite and divided the best appointments among Its 
members, of whom the Captain was not one. 


Captain Crommelin’s present crusade is more to the taste 
of the naval aristocracy. His first effort—a public statement 
that the Navy was being “ nibbled to death ”—having mis- 
fired, he then spent an afternoon skulking in the National 
Press Building, handing out, with a conspiratorial air, copies 
of a confidential report from an Admiral in the Pacific on 
naval morale—a report which had “gone up through 
channels” acquiring endorsements from senior officers on 
the way. This action should have been too much for anyone, 
but, in fact, it produced exactly the reaction which, it must 
be assumed, the Admirals wanted. The Armed Services 
Committee of the House of Representatives decided to hear 
the Navy’s case. 

During the Committee hearings attention has been con- 
centrated on the Navy’s assertions that the B-36 bomber is 
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too slow and vulnerable for inter-continental missions ; 
implicit in its arguments, and at times explicit, has been the 
corollary that bombing raids on land masses in enemy hands 
should be conducted from a mobile base, such as would have 
been provided by the supet-carriers, construction of which 
was begun this spring—and stopped by Mr Johnson soon 
afier he 100k office. 

To point their argument that the B-36 is no more than a 
“siege weapon,” the Admirals attacked the whole concept 
of strategic bombing as “ ruthless and barbaric,” neglecting, 
perhaps even forgetting, that, until they lost the carrrer and 
with it the means of participation, they had been as eager for 
strategic bombing as anyone. In the hope of being able to 
start work again on the super-carrier, which, they insist, is 
not super but merely the next stage in the logical develop- 
ment of carriers, they contended that each Service should be 
able to use its appropriations as it thinks best, without inter- 
ference from the other Services ; yet they spent much of their 
case in trying to interfere with the Air Force when it was 
practising what the Navy preached. It is true that they made 
an ingenious distinction between freedom to produce proto- 
types and freedom to indulge in quantity production ; but 
that was a distinction which would allow the Air Force to 
build one bomber while the Navy built one carrier—like the 
pie that was half-and-half, one steer and one oyster. 


* 


What strength there was in the Admirals’ case was there 
by mistake. The knowledge that the Russians now had the 
atomic bomb had invalidated strategical ideas—among which 
were the Air Force’s plans for using the B-36—based on an 
assumed monopoly. But the Air Force was able to answer 
the charge that it was putting all its eggs in one basket by 
pointing out that only four groups in a forty-eight group Air 
Force would be composed of B-36 bombers. 

The hearings, in fact, have produced nothing positive. 
They have made the public rightly suspicious both of the 
Navy’s desire to invest hundreds of millions of dollars im one 
vulnerable ship and of the Air Force’s preoccupation with 
long-range bombing. Worse still, they have shown the 
public, and the rest of the world, that unification, in its 
present form, is a failure. The disagreements between the 
Services are deeper and more dangerous now than before 
unification was attempted. General Eisenhower, when he 
was called to Washington in the spring to preside over the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and try to bring them together, admitted 
that real unification would take time—it would be, perhaps, 
a full generation before inter-service rivalry was eliminated. 
But there is a difference between slow progress and the 
serious worsening of relations which the last few months 
have seen. 


What faith can the United States have in Chiefs of Staff 
who behave like children ? What faith can the other powers 
who signed the North Atlantic Treaty have when their 
strongest partner shows much internal weaknesses ? Only the 
Congress can now take the steps necessary to make unifica- 
tion a reality and to give the Secretary of Defence the power 
to enforce it. And the Congress at the moment seems as 
divided in its opinions as the Chiefs of Staff themselves. 





**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn. trom three 
sources, Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 


corres resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio" 
‘are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
‘without attribution is prepared in London. 
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One Year After—Michigan 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MICHIGAN] 


Last November the liberal and labour voters, who gave 
Mr Truman the Presidency, also provided local New Deals 
for a number of States by choosing liberal Democrats as 
Governors. One of these was Michigan, a traditional} 
Republican State. But the wine of victorious liberalism does 
not now taste as sweet to Governor Williams as it did when 
he took office last January, the first Democrat to govern this 
mid-western State in six years. He is learning that militant 
idealism and personal popularity do not necessarily bring 
success in politics and administration. 


The young Governor is a complex personality who came 
into politics in complex circumstances. Like his predecessor 
Frank Murphy, who moved with the New Deal from the 
Michigan Governorship to the US Supreme Court, his 
concern is for the “ little people.” But he himself is a child 
of wealth and Republicanism: his nickname—Soapy—comes 
from the shaving cream made by his grandfather, Gerhardt 
Mennen. With little political experience, Governor Williams 
won last November’s election after a 12,000 mile tour of his 
State in a battered car, on money obtained by mortgaging 
his house on the outskirts of an expensive Detroit suburb, 


Democrats are fond of saying that Mr Williams won the 
election on his merits, being selected as candidate over the 
heads of the more conservative elements in the Democratic 
Party. In fact, while labour and liberal support gave him 
the nomination, it was a split in the Republican ranks that 
put him in office. His Republican predecessor was Governor 
Sigler, formerly a Democrat, who in 1946 upset the Re- 
publican “old guard” in a whirlwind campaign after his 
spectacular exposure of corruption in and near the State 
Legislature. By 1948 the independents who had voted for 
Mr Sigler two years earlier found him irritating, and the 
“regulars” were willing to take almost anyone else. The 
Republican organisation had fallen to pieces and the Demo- 
crats, aided by the Presideatial campaign, won without much 
real opposition. 


* 


When the new Governor took office the Republicans had 
not yet recovered from their consternation, but they were far 
from powerless. They still held office in counties all over the 
State and they still dominated both chambers of the State 
Legislature. Even on the State Administrative Board, a 
peculiar Michigan institution composed of eight elected 
officers, Governor Williams was chairman in name, but in 
fact only the head of a minority. 


He asked for bipartisan harmony in his inaugural address: 
“We must assume that citizens in both major parties are 
interested in what is good for all of Michigan.” A highly 
intelligent planner, whose slowness of speech masks con- 
siderable shrewdness, the Governor knew that his programme 
would stand or fall in the Legislature. To encourage har- 
mony, he offered the shaken Republicans a beer and pretzels 
party at his own house. His children romped with staid 
Republican lawmakers who had never before seen a Governor 
at home and who, having lived for two years with Mr Sigler’s 
chill personality, were eager for a breath of humanity. 

The bipartisan honeymoon lasted just a week. Then 
hard-headed Republicans took a second look and found Mt 
Williams likeable, but a Democrat. They found him hinting 
that a $60 million deficit was confronting the State govern- 
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ment. They found that his appointees to State offices were 
close to the labour organisations. They found themselves 
with votes enough to block a whole series of his campaign 
promises. Before the Governor could give the Legislature 
his carefully prepared message asking for housing aid, fair 
employment practices, the repeal of “restrictive” labour laws 
and other liberal measures, the Republicans beat him to the 
draw. A Republican “ legislative policy committee ” of key 
party leaders wrote its own programme in broad generalities. 
By and large, that programme won. 


This was the first setback for the Governor, but there 
were compensations. The Republican programme covered 
some of his points and Democrats could argue that had 
the Governor not loomed as a warning to conservatives, 
Republican stand-patters would have continued to stand pat. 
There were other setbacks. Governor Williams wanted to 
make a labour official director of unemployment compensa- 
tion. This required confirmation by the State Senate, which 
the Republicans were unwilling to give, and the Governor’s 
appointee vanished. This happened more than once as he 
sought to cement his hold on the State administration. 


* 


The inter-party feud was to have been expected but, as 
the weeks rolled on, the Governor appeared to be getting 
into trouble with those independent groups which are crucial 
to a Democrat’s success in Michigan. He looked into the 
State’s penal system—a veteran of State service resigned 
charging “ political pressure.” His Liquor Control Com- 
mission decided to rid itself of a retired brigadier-general 
who had been its executive director—the same cry of 
“politics” rose again. Almost a decade ago Michigan 
voters, disgusted with political spoilsmen, had written civil 
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service provisions into the State constitution. The Governor 
had campaigned as a friend of a civil service strong enough 
to keep from politicians all but a few policy-making jobs. 
The penal and liquor disputes raised doubts as to his support 
of the merit system and his ability as an administrator. 


After he appointed labour organisers to his personal staft 
there were the usual cries of “labour domination,” but 
perhaps without justification. If Governor Williams’s feet 
travel along the same road as labour, it may be because his 
eyes look at the same problems and the same goals. He also 
knows that in Michigan the Democrat seeking State office 
must look to labour for votes ; in that state, organised labour 
is almost synonymous with the Democratic party. 


The young Governor is one of the most personable chief 
executives in Michigan’s history. In political rally, banquet 
and conference he has appeared a sincere and public-spirited 
citizen. Even Republicans like him. In the confusion of 
1948 they feared that he would win votes because he seemed 
able to win friends. Now they think that voters approve 
of him as an individual, but are hesitant about him both as 
political leader and as administrator. Under ordinary circum- 
stances he would be Governor for a two-year term only, but 
the Republican situation may help him to win again in 19§0. 
Without a Governor as their titular leader, and with too 
many ambitious men eager to reach the top, the Grand Old 
Party in the State is in trouble, for the moment at least. 
There are two potential candidates for the Governorship who 
might win the nomination but would split the party ranks. 
Two other aspirants, acceptable to the regulars, might lose to 
Governor Williams. If he should win re-election next year 
his fame would extend to the national scene and Republican 
Michigan would have stumbled into a political revolution. 
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... the Barclays Group can help 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


With a coast to coast network of correspondent banks, a New York 
office of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), and a 
representative in San Francisco covering the West Coast, we can: 
@Giet information for you on markets in the United States; 
@introduce you to agents who can handle your goods; 

@Provide all the necessary banking services: 


IN CANADA 


Barclays Bank (Canada), a Canadian Chartered Bank, with branches 
in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver offers the same services in Canada. 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Ask any Branch Manager of Barclays Bank Limited to explain to you 
easily exporters can make use of these facilities, or write direct to 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP OF BANKS 





‘Tt’s easier to do business 
with a man than an address!” 


Sydney last month, Johannesburg last week . .. 
New York next week! As my firm’s export manager, 
I find it pays to do business with a man and not 
just an address. Correspondence is cut to the bone, 
misunderstandings are prevented, problems are 
solved on the spot. 

That’s where Speedbird service and B.O.A.C.’s 
175,000 miles of world-wide routes come in. B.O.A.C. usually flies 
where I want to go, and Speedbird service gets me or my freight there 
in a hurry and on schedule. Arranging my trips is easy —I leave 
everything to my local B.O.A.C, Appointed Agent. 

About the actual flight — it’s good, really good. Everything from the 
prompt, courteous attention to the complimentary meals reflects 
B.O.A.C.’s 30-year-old tradition of Speedbird service and experience. 
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American Notes 
Is the Communist Party Guilty? 


When one of the longest criminal trials in American 
history, that of the eleven leaders of the American Com- 
munist Party, came to an end in New York last week after 
nine months, it did not take as many hours for the jury to 
reach its decision. It found America’s “ Politburo” guilty 
of conspiring, and of organising groups, to advocate, and of 
teaching the desirability of advocating, the overthrow of the 
United States Government by violence. The accused had 
offered in their own defence only party-line propaganda and 
complaints of political persecution which cross-examination 
easily exploded. Their attorneys had consistently attempted, 
by endless delays and insolent disregard of the Court’s 
rulings, to provoke either a mistrial or a breakdown in the 
judge’s health. For this contempt of court, the lawyers have 
now been sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying from 
one to six months. Ten years in jail is the longest sentence 
that the Communist leaders themselves can receive, which 
even to their prejudiced eyes must contrast favourably with a 
Hungarian gallows. Appeals against both sets of convic- 
tions are already being prepared. 


Public relief at this seemingly simple answer to the Com- 
munist problem was expressed in a pwan for the judge’s 
endurance and the jury’s sagacity. The professional red- 
baiters put on a new mantle of respectability and went about 
their work with fresh energy. Before long both their most 
spectacular quarry, Mr Alger Hiss, and their long-time bogy, 
Mr Harry Bridges, will be on trial once again on the same 
old charges, the first for perjury, the second for concealing 
his Communist membership when seeking US citizenship. 


x 


But the New York jury convicted only eleven individual 
Communists, not the Communist Party as an organisation. 
The judge specifically stated that the Party was not on 
trial and also that there was no question of the legality 
of the Smith Act of 1940, under which the charges 
were brought and which is widely believed to outlaw Com- 
munism. Many Americans, whose hatred of Communism 
is beyond doubt, nevertheless feel that the constitutional 
guarantee of free speech is endangered by this Act, which 
makes illegal, in time of peace as well as in time of war, not 
only an actual attempt, but also advocacy of an attempt, to 
overthrow by violence any Government in the United States. 


Unless some flaw is discovered in the conduct of the case, 
the appeal will presumably be based on this constitutional 
point, on which, it is hoped, the Supreme Court will be 
forced to come to a decision. The Court may, however, 
succeed this time, as it has before, in avoiding the basic issue 
of the guilt of the Communist Party as such. Even so, if 
it upholds the conviction of the Communist leaders, the 
70,000 other members of the Party will have to go under- 
ground if they wish to continue to sap the foundations of 
American democracy. The alternative would be for the Party 
to follow the example of other immigrants and allow itself to 
be assimilated into that democracy. But it is more 
characteristic of Communism to force assimilation on others 
than to be itself assimilated. 


* * x 


Congress puts up the Shutters 


Congress, after having been bound to the wheel through 
a long, hot summer, at last has adjournment within its grasp. 
Only three hard nuts remained to be cracked last week 
before the shutters could finally be put up ; and, as always, 
the eagerness of Congressmen, at the end of a session, to 
be away put a premium on obstinacy. The House, by an 
almost unanimous vote, refused to cut the funds it had 
voted for a §8-group Air Force, and the Senate bowed to 
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force majeure, putting its economy crusade for a 48 

Air Force away in its treasury of good intentions. It also 
gave some ground on the cut it had voted in the funds 
available for the stockpiling of raw materials, The Bill for 
national defence in the current fiscal year thus stands at 
more than $15.5 billion, excluding the $1.3 billion since 
voted for military aid to western Europe and other nations. 


The prospect of adjournment may have done the Air 
Force a good turn (though it remains to be seen whether the 
Secretary of Defence will allow the windfall to be spent), 
but it has cheated the Displaced Persons and their friends, 
Senator McCarran, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
has been sitting all session on an Administration proposal 
to liberalise the Act admitting DPs into the United States, 
clucking angrily at bipartisan efforts to have it reported out. 
By the time he left for Europe—to call upon General Franco 
and collect more anti-DP ammunition—the egg was 
thoroughly addled. The Committee reported the Bill out 
in the end, despite his transatlantic squawks, but by that 
time Congressmen were already packing their bags, and the 
threat of a protracted filibuster by Senator Cain persuaded 
the Senate not to prolong the agony. The Bill has been 
recommitted until January 25th next year, when Senator 
McCarran will be on hand himself to peck his ugly duckling. 
The measure passed by the House would have extended the 
life of the Act by a year until January, 1951, increased the 
number to be admitted from 205,000 to 339,000, and 
eliminated its thinly veiled racial and religious bias. The 
100,000th DP to be accepted is now on the high seas. 


Even the controversial farm price Bill has at last been 
settled, until next session at least, after it had begun to look 
as if the two Houses would not be able to agree, even in order 
to forestall the coming into effect of the rigours of the Aiken 
Act. The House conferees had heavy backing for a simple 
extension of the present high and rigid supports, the Senate 
conferees narrower backing for a flexible programme, to begin 
in a year’s time. But here again obstinacy paid: By digging 
in its toes, the Senate finally induced the House to accept 
flexibility, although price supports will only be reduced by 
stages, beginning in 1951. 


w * * 


Strike Deadlock 


Dr Edwin Nourse, in the speech which made it certain 
that this time his resignation from the Presidential Council 
of Economic Advisers would be accepted, laid the blame for 
his apprehensions about the future of the American economy 
on the preoccupation of both management and labour with 
their own security—nor did he spare the Administration. A 
demonstration of the attitudes he deprecates is provided by 
the present steel and coal disputes, both of which have arisen 
over welfare questions. Immovable mine-owners and steel 
executives are facing equally immovable miners and steel 
workers ; the inevitable deadlock so far shows no sign of 
breaking. 


But the miners have now been on strike for nearly five, 
and the steel workers for nearly three, weeks. Mr Lewis, 
the head of the mine workers, has tried to counteract the 
growing attractiveness of a return to work by rallying not 
only his own union, but also the leading members of 
American Federation of Labour, to the financial aid of the 
steel workers ; they are, he says, under a “ vast and barbaric 
attack ” from an industrial bloc which wants to “ decimate 
all unions. Mr Green of the AFL has refused to be rallied 
by one old enemy to the aid of another. But the steel 
workers’ leader, Mr Murray of the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, knows as well as does Mr Lewis that the two 
unions win or lose together. And on this occasion, 4 
Murray is driven by pressures within his own organisation 
to be as intransigent as Mr Lewis habitually is. Not only 
has his right-wing rival, Mr Reuther, already obtained for 
some of his automobile workers the non-contributory pea 
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sions for which the steel workers are. striking, but any weaken- 
ing on Mr Murray’s part would strengthen the fellow- 
travelling dissidents who must be dealt with at the CIO’s 
convention, which begins on October 31st. 


For this reason, as well as because he likes to see his 
labour supporters happy, President Truman would welcome 
speedy concessions by the steel companies to the union. It 
cannot in any case be long before Washington is forced to 
apply to both strikes something more drastic than the ineffec- 
tive efforts cf the government mediators. Apart from the 
President’s reluctance to use the Taft-Hartley Act, which he 
has so severely condemned, its procedures are hardly suited 
to the steel dispute, in which a fact-finding board has already 
played an important part. If the President’s personal 
attempts at mediation fail, he may fall back on government 
seizure of steel mills and coal mines. Mr Lewis has already 
demanded the latter. 


Such action cannot, however, be justified until the health 
of the national economy is seriously endangered ; the recent 
improvement in it has already been halted by the strikes, and 
it cannot be long before they cause a noticeable deterioration 
to set in. At present it is chiefly the strikers themselves, 
about one million of them who are unemployed as the result 
of the stoppages, but the Secretary of Commerce estimates 
that by November Ist two million, and by December 1st 
five million, will be out of work in direct consequence of the 
strikes. Small firms which have not been able to build up 
stocks will be the first to be affected. It has already been 
announced that a shortage of skates, tricycles and mechanical 
toys is inevitable this Christmas and the public demand for 
an end to the strike will grow once a drop in temperature 
calls attention to domestic coal cellars. 


* * * 


Natural Gas in the Senate 


The refusal of the Senate to confirm the appointment 
of Mr Leland Olds to a third term on the Federal Power 
Commission is a blow to government regulation of the gas, 
oil and electricity industries. Mr Olds has been the most 
active advocate of regulation on the five-man Commission, 
which has usually split 3-2 on important decisions. He is 
one of the few remaining New Dealers on the firing-line. In 
his place Mr Truman has put forward Mr Mon Wallgren, 
whom the Senate Armed Services Committee viewed with 
justifiable scepticism when the President recommended, 
eight months ago, that he be made chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. Mr Wallgren, former Governor 
of Washington, and receptive to any job his old friend the 
President might suggest, conspicuously lacks Mr Olds’s long 
experience and special knowledge of the complexities of 
rate-making. But this has proved no bar—indeed almost 
the opposite—and the Senate has lost no time in giving its 
approval. 
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Superficially, Mr Olds was turned down, after ten years 
as a member of the FPC, because he wrote some very 
rude things about American capitalism 20 years ago, and 
did not act convincingly the part of a repentant sinner. The 
committee proclaimed itself “ indescribably shocked” and 
the President’s desperate last-minute attempt, when the cause 
was virtually lost, to make confirmation an issue of party 
discipline did not mend matters. But the lobby for the 
natural gas industry would hardly have jogged the memory 
of the Senate if Mr Olds had not fought so hard to main- 


tain, and extend, federal regulation over the production of 
natural gas. 


Once regarded as a hazard and nuisance, natural gas has 
become a great industry in the past decade, thanks to the 
development of pipe lines and the costliness of rival fuels. 
Sales are six times, by volume, those of manufactured gas, 
thanks, also, to the insistence of the FPC that prices must 
return a profit of not more than 6 per cent. The consequent 
gap between the price of natural gas and those of other fuels 
understandably tantalises the producers, born too late to 
rival the oil millions amassed in a freer and easier age. 


Mr Olds’s attitude to the regulation of natural gas appears 
to put the consumers’ interest above the letter of the Natural 
Gas Act which, according to a recent Supreme Court de- 
cision, does not give the Commission power to control the 
production and gathering of natural gas, but only its sale in 
inter-state commerce. To Mr Olds and two of his col- 
leagues, as well as a minority of the Court, such an interpre- 
tation would cut the heart out of an Act designed to protect 
40 million consumers, Mr Olds has consequently hotly 
opposed a Bill sponsored by Senator Kerr of Oklahoma, 
himself a wealthy producer of natural gas, to exempt inde- 
pendent producers from federal regulation of their sales. 
The independents are not necessarily small; they include 
some of the big oil concerns. 


Mr Olds has been defeated, and the President rebuffed, 
by the same Congress which voted to authorise the con- 
troversial government transmission lines and the steam plant 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority so much disliked by the 
private electricity companies. But natural gas, a Southern 
product, has a pipeline direct to the Senate chamber. It 
anaesthetises many Southern Democrats against the stabs of 
conscience and the claims of the Fair Deal. 


* * * 


Indian Givers 


An Indian giver, in the American vernacular, is one who, 
repenting of his generosity, asks for the return of his gift. 
This may be a slur on the first Americans, but it describes 
with some accuracy the Bill recently passed by Congress 
for the rehabilitation of the Navajo and Hopi tribes, the 
largest, as well as the poorest, most illiterate, and disease- 
ridden representatives of the far from vanishing redskin. 
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The fierce winter of 1947-48 drew attention to the plight 
of the Indian in the south-west ; and the Department of the 
Interior drew up a Bill authorising a 10-year programme of 
education, training, health work, road building, and irriga- 
tion. This authorisation—which appropriates not a penny— 
now appears a meaningless gesture of good will ; adequate 
authority, though not the funds, had already been voted. 
New Mexico and Arizona, however, levied tribute on this 
expression of good will. They demanded that the Navajos 
and Hopis—now, under the terms of treaties, subject only 
10 tribal and federal law—be placed under State law, and 
that the Federal Government be required to contribute 90 
per cent of the cost of social assistance to Indians in these 
States, rather than the maximum of §0 per cent provided 
for all the needy in the Social Security Act. 


pe WESTERN INDIAN RESERVATIONS 
-~ 930 


There is some dispute as to whether the first amendmem 
would, as critics allege, immediately lay Indian lands and 
water rights open to legal looting by the States. Indians are 
already subject to State law in New York, Kansas, and Iowa, 
and the Hoover Commission urged that all States be given 
responsibility for Indian health, education, and welfare, as 
a step toward merging this minority with the white com- 
munity. But there were two distinguished dissenters, Mr 
Forrestal and Mr Acheson, who doubted whether the State 
record of spoliation justified such a reversal of policy. Cer- 
tainly the backward Navajos and Hopis are the least suit- 
able tribes for such an experiment, and the passage of this 
measure might open the gates to a series of Bills not even 
masked with good intentions. 

The fact that lands held in trust for Indians are exempt 
from taxation helps to explain why New Mexico and Arizona, 
with their heavy Indian populations, have for fourteen years 
refused to assume the aces of assistance, and why other 
States are reluctant to contribute to Indian welfare. But the 
two amendments to the Bill, taken together, suggest, as the 
New York Times points out, that the States want the Indian 
when he can be made a source of profit ; when he threatens 
te cost anything, the Federal Government can have him. 
The only hope is that the President—the Great White Father 
in Washington—can be persuaded to take the awkward step 
of vetoing a Bill for which he asked and which has aroused 
a generous response. 

The Indian’s status is the most anomalous of any American 
minority. He is a ward of the Federal Government, but 
Congress has never given the Indian Bureau enough moncy 
to carry out its responsibilities. Yet he has been a citizen 
since 1924, and even reservation Indians recently won the 
right to vote in Arizona and New Mexico. His lands are 
eer Cr eae aa have made some 

a millionaires) and incapable of supporting him, yet 
his numbers have steadily increased since 1900 and by 1980 
there may be 700,000 Indians, as many as there were when 
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Columbus landed, and nearly twice the present number. The 
first American, he encounters economic discrimination off 
the reservation as savage as that met by the Negro. It jg 
even illegal, except in one State, to sell or to give him 
intoxicants—the celebrated fire water. Education jis his 
greatest long-term need—it is pleasant to note that the United 
States has not forgotten the promise of schools it made to 
the Navajos in the treaty of 1868. In January, a new Navajo 
school in Utah will introduce 500 wondering Indian children 
to the white magic of running water, beds, and electric 
cookers, and train them for useful work. 


w * w 


Eggs and Bacon 


Fort Knox with its gold is only one of America’s under- 
ground storehouses; there are also caves, at Atcheson, 
Kansas, and elsewhere, in which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation keeps its surplus stocks of perishable foods, 
During the present year, two billion eggs have gone into 
these caves ; they are dried, but even so they do not keep 
as well as does the gold. This has its advantages, since the 
CCC is allowed to dispose of its surpluses at less than cost 
price when they are likely to go bad. As a result, Britain 
will be able to buy at half price (probably about 63 cents a 

und) the dried eggs that have been too expensive since 
tenlt tense stopped. 

Even so, the CCC is likely to have to find more caves, 
There are already some 65 million pounds of dried eggs in 
its store, yet the eggs continue to pour into the markets and 
the CCC is committed to support prices at their present 
high rate at least until next June. Ordinary consumption of 
dried eggs in America is very small, and schoolchildren and 
other deserving cases are eating all they can. It is in the 
Middle West that the surplus eggs are being bought, at 
around 35 cents a dozen, and New York housewives, who 
pay 90 cents, wonder why they cannot be sent east. The 
official answer is that this is not a commercial proposition 
and that middle-western hens lay inferior eggs, which are 
not worth as much as the high-quality eastern product. 
Nevertheless, the egg price-support scheme, which has cost 
some $85 million already this year, is rivalling the notorious 
potato programme as an example of the extravagance to 
the taxpayer and unfairness to the city consumer of the farm 
policy which Congress is so reluctant to modify. 

Earlier this year it was expected that pork would provide 
another example. Plentiful stacks of corn and high meat 
prices have encouraged farmers to breed more hogs, as well 
as more hens, during the past year. But the peak of the 
summer marketing season went by without any need for 
price supporting operations and it is possible that the winter 
peak will do the same, provided that the present strikes do 
not last long enough to affect seriously the demand for meat. 
The price of hogs has fallen to about $18 a hundredweight 
from $28 a year ago, but this is still about $1.50 above the 
support level. Pork would be even more expensive to store 
than eggs ; they only have to be dried, but it must be frozen 
and kept under refrigeration. Nor would Britain be likely 
to have dollars for pork, even at half price. If there should 
be a glut of hogs, Britain might even have to eat American 
dried eggs without Canadian bacon since, once hogs are 
officially surplus, Marshall dollars can no lenger be used for 
off-shore purchases of pork and its products. 


Shorter Note 


Oregon has begun the biggest reafforestation project ever 
undertaken in this State, which is nearly half covered by 
commercial forest lands. During the mext 14 years 300,000 
acres of burned-over land will be restocked with fir tees 
planted by hand and with seeds scattered from helicopters. 
The project will cost $10 million, and the trees will be 
for cutting in 75 years, provided of course that the area does 
not catch fire in the meantime, as it has three times in 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





French Unions and the Crisis 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


T= grumble of the dislodged Radicals that the con- 
stitutional authority of the French Government has once 
more been undermined by the trade unions, a cry that has 
been taken up even by the moderate press, seems curiously 
wide of the mark. In the first three or four years foliowing 
the liberation it was certainly possible to speak of the 
Freach unions as a kind of separate State. Nothing could 
be less true of them in October, 1949, when the movement 
lacks even the semblance of unity. Thus, the crisis of the 
last weeks has been quite different from those of other years ; 
ic was promoted not by Communist militants in the CGT, 
but by the political motives of a parliamentary party. 
It was indeed the case that M. Daniel Mayer, the Minister 
of Labour, was supported and propelled by the Force 
Ouvriére. Nevertheless, neither this confederation nor the 
unions as a whole have possessed during the summer and 
autumn anything like enough punch to rouse the masses to 
action, 

The best proof of this is the attitude of the CGT itself, 
which presumably knows a mass-movement when it smells 
one in the offing. The Communist movement has, in fact, 
voiced nothing but contempt for the amateurish methods of 
the non-Communist militants, dismissing them as “ pure 
bravado” and “ unscientific.” The Communists themselves 
have evidently taken the pulse of the workers and found it 
weak: the masses, if dissatisfied with their lot, being also 
dissatisfied with professional agitators. Indeed, nothing com- 
parable to the dogged spirit of the Canadian-British dock- 
strike has occurred in France this summer, where the ten- 
dency has been towards one-day token stoppages, such as 
those of the tramways at Strasbourg and Marseilles at the 
time of the commercial fairs or, recently, the miners’ chain- 
strikes in the northern coalfields. In spite, therefore, of the 
routine chorus of wage demands which grew in volume and 
plausibility after the devaluation of the franc, the disruption 
of the Queuille Government was due, primarily, to the 
political initiative of the Socialist M. Daniel Mayer, who had 
become gravely apprehensive of his party’s electoral eclipse. 


“A Laughable Palliative” 


In the meantime, the trade unions regard the special 
bonus, which was proposed by M. Moch—but is now pre- 
sumably in abeyance—as a laughable palliative. In the 
opinion, for instance, of the Christian unions (CFTC) it is 
unsatisfactory for at least three reasons. Being a once-for-all 
payment, its practical effect will be small and, when it is not 
repeated, its psychological effect detrimental. Since the incre- 
ment is tapered off so as to disappear at the wage-level of 
15,000 francs, the gain to a worker earning, say, 14,500 will 
be negligible ; since the re-introduction of collective bargain- 
ing, to which the prime d’attente is intended to serve as a 
prelude, will take many weeks of parliamentary bargaining 
(in the face, perhaps, of counter-proposals to change the law 
tegulating strikes) the bonus will not serve to cover the 
interval. Thus the CFTC continues to ask for a 15 per cent 
increase in the present legal scale of wages on the basis of a 
ay dour week. (Owing to electricity cuts, many factories 


. 


addition to this, the CFTC is asking for a productivity bonus, 








been forced to reduce their hours from 48 to 40.) In 


certain increases in family allowances, the engagement of the 
unemployed in public works and the use of Marshall Aid 
counterpart-funds to build workers’ houses—the most trying 
of all France’s needs. 


Reply of the Employers 

The classical argument of economist-politicians, such as 
M. Paul Reynaud, has, of course, been that a wage increasé 
must result in an inflationary rise in purchasing power. In 
reply to this, the National Committee of the CFTC recog- 
nises that inflation will indeed surely follow, unless’ there is 
price control and fiscal reform. Its report ; having alluded 
to the 20 per cent increase in productivity since 1948, the 
IO per cent increase in industrial prices and the immobility 
of wages meanwhile, and having made the recommendations 
already mentioned, demands that, in order to maintain the 
present price level, the economic civil servants and police 
should operate energetically “ in certain limited sectors where 
profits are large and price reductions possible.” The com- 
mittee complains that existing dossiers of those traders who 
have been detected contravening the law are nearly always 
shelved. The report goes on to speak of the need for a tax 
on capital gains of enterprises which are not public companies. 
It asks for a simplification of the tax system, the better to 
combat fraud. It draws attention to the damage that would 
be done to the economic independence of the country and 
to the policy of full employment by a reduction of the credits 
planned for capital investment and insists that these credits 
should not be decreased. In general, the CFTC protests 
against “ the political economy of France, which is continually 
moving towards a liberalism which allows the workers no 
hope either of improvement or of their purchasing power 
being stabilised by price control.” 


The response of the patronat to the union claims is that 
the only means of increasing the prosperity of the workers 
are: the lowering of the cost of production through the 
reduction of taxes, the reform of the nationalised basic indus- 
tries, an increase in productivity, and a reduction in the 
social services. The patronat also claims that while wages 
have risen during the last year by 18 to 20 per cent, the cost 
of living has risen only by 15 or 16 per cent. Thus the 
eternal battle between capital and labour, between economic 
liberalism and state-protection goes on. Each side, armed 
with its economic experts and statisticians, attempts to brow- 
beat the “ neutral” government ; while it clutches at every 
straw in order to emphasise its own importance in face of 
“ world forces.” 


During the recent parliamentary crisis the CFTC, wishing 
to explore the possibilities of unity of action between the 
main unions against the patronat, issued a draft agreement 
for the creation of an interconfederal cartel to be composed 
of the four main confederations (CFTC, CGT, FO, CGC), 
In return the Communist CGT published a counter-proposal, 
The dissimilarity between the two documents is revealing. 

CFTC was naturally concerned to preserve for the non- 
munist unions complete political independence. Thus 


Article 2: “ This agreement is not intended to_ affect in any 
way the autonomy of cach conleale ete Article 
4: “A decision binding the whole cartel must be unanimous, 
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each organisation having one vote.” “Each organisation 
undertakes not to claim for itself the initiative in positions 
taken in common.” In short the conception of the CFTC 
was of a united directorate at the top in which the different 
unions would have equality of status, to which they would 
be individually loyal and whose action would be limiied 
strictly to specific objectives to be determined by agreement. 


The Communist view of the matter was quite another 
story. After some staggering unilateral wage demands their 
draft refers to the need for cartels similar to the inter- 
confederal one at all levels (factories, local unions, depart- 
mental unions, federations): these cartels would take 
whatever action they considered necessary in their own 
sectors and that action, whatever it was, would be supported 
by the interconfederal cartel. If local action proved insuffh- 
cient there would be a national assembly of the repre- 
sentatives of the cartels de base which would decide what 
action should be taken on the national level. In other words, 
the Communist plan envisaged what the CGT had elsewhere 
described, with florid imagery reminiscent of the Paris métro, 
as “ a movement rising up from the very depths of the world 
of labour.” Further, Article 9 of the Communist draft 
stated : 

The cartel being formed on the basis of a minimum 
common programme, the participating organisauions reserve 
entirely their right to pursue their own policies outside the 
common programme. 

This reservation alone was enough to scare off prospective 
partners. As things turned out, both Force Ouvnére and 
the Confédération Générale des Cadres (senior staff union) 
refused to participate in a joint organisation with the Com- 
munists, with the result that the CFTC (which may in fact 
have produced the original draft with its tongue in its cheek), 
has undoubtedly gained credit as the foremost “free” 
confederation. 


Se far the CFTC has been relatively weak outside 
the clerical workers; but the day may come when it 
may gain strength in industry at the expense of the Com- 
munists. This would result most probably from an electoral 
recovery of the MRP which, after a brilliant start after the 
war, has now sunk in prestige. At present, however, both 
the left-centre parliamentary coalition and the free trade 
unions are countered by an opposition from the extremes 
that is strong enough to paralyse them. 

If in 1951—or previously, in the event of a dissolution of 
the Assembly—the Socialists and MRP between them could 
wrest 50 seats from the Communists (who at present hold 
some 180 out of a total of 620), France could again be 
governed. In those circumstances the free unions would 
have the opportunity of abandoning their pose of arid 
opposition to the pouvoirs publics and partnering a sympa- 
thetic government. 


Pakistan’s New Trade 
Policy 


[FROM OUR KARACHI CORRESPONDENT] 


AFTer three weeks of intensive activity the Pakistan Govern- 
ment has announced a new trade policy in answer to the 
challenge it has set itself by its decision not to devalue the 
Pakistan rupee. The issues at stake are vital, for it is not too 
much to say that a soundly based and carefully nurtured 
economy has been placed in grave jeopardy, not so much— 
10 do the Government justice—by Pakistan’s non-devaluation 
as by the devaluation of the other currencies of the sterling 
area 


Viewing the problem in isolation, there was no intrinsic 
reason for depreciating the Pakistan rupee. Why, it was 
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asked, should Pakistan, with a favourable trade balance Rot 
only with the sterling area, but even with the United State 
take a step which would mean higher costs of j * 
goods, without bringing any compensating advantage jn 
increasing the volume of exports ? There was no elastic} 
in the demand-for Pakistan's export commodities, for these 
were already in keen demand and Pakistan had no difficul; 
in selling them. Devaluation would thus, on this iin 
merely have given a fillip to inflationary tendencies just at 
time when the Government had got them well under control, 
and would have necessitated Pakistan paying higher prices 
for capital goods from the United States and other non- 
devalued countries when it was on the threshold of a yast 
programme of industrial development. 


Across the Indian Frontier 


However plausible and theoretically sound these arguments 
are, the fact remains that a country whose prosperity depends 
so largely on its exports cannot afford to act in vacuo, (The 
governing factor is whether the demand for Pakistan exports 
ys in fact elastic, a point which was discussed on page 741 
of The Economist three weeks ago.) Jute, cotton, tea, wool, 
and hides and skins are the life bleod of Pakistan's 
economy, providing not only the bulk of the country’s 
foreign exchange earnings and a considerable slice of 
the Government’s revenues, in the shape of export duties, 
but also the main source of income of millions of primary 
producers. The bulk of these exports goes to countries 
which have devalued their currencies. In the year 1948/49, 
in fact, about 42 per cent of the seaberne exports went to 
India and the United Kingdom, the twe best customers; 
and this tells only half the story, for the value of exports to 
India by the land routes (mainly jute) was about equal to the 
total seaborne exports. Precise figures are not available 
because complete statistics of the over-land trade were not 
maintained during the year in question. Because there is 
no real contro] of trade across the frontier with India, a 
differential exchange rate between the Dominions cannot be 
maintained, unless this rate is counter-balanced by alterations 
in their price levels. 


If Pakistan can dispose of its’ exports without having to 
reduce its prices, and this is the crux of the whole matter, 
there need be no fear of any deflationary effects emergi 
The manner in which the Government is facing the relia 
the gravest in its history, leaves the average busimessman 
uncertain whether to admire its sangfroid, or to deplore its 
failure to grapple with the realities of the situation. “To ex- 
porters,” said the Minister of Commerce at a press confer- 
ence at which he announced the new trade policy, “my 
advice and request is to accelerate, increase and improve 
their exports.” This is easier said than done, and exporters 
would have appreciated some advice as to how they are to 
persuade their main buyers to pay anything up to 44 per 
cent more for the same goods. It had been confidently 
expected that the Government would share the loss with 
the producers by removing, or at least reducing, export 
duties, which are as much as Rs. 60 per bale of cotton and 
Rs. 20 per bale of jute, though it was recognised that this 
would seriously upset budget calculations. But it transpires 
that there is to be no reduction, except for a trifling one from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 40 in the case of short staple cotton, 


A Fighting Chance. of Success 


There is a fighting chance that the new policy may succeed, 
for there are certain factors in its favour. Both the cotton 
jute crops are on the short side, and it has been admitted for 
some time that prices of both have been too high and could 
stand a substantial fall. Cotton can still compete with American 
cotton, in view of the dollar difficulty, although prices are 
about 16 per cent above American prices. Al ; 
are holding off at present in the expectation of a fall @ 
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Shortage of police man-power is likely to be a major 
preblem for many years to come. It is gee 
therefore, that thousands of police must daily be 
employed on trafhe- control duties. 


Anything which will assist im putting them back on | 


the beat is playing its part im beating the present 
crime wave. ELECTRO-MATIC VEHICLE- 
ACTUATED SIGNALS are already doing this at 
thousands of busy (and not so busy) traffic inter- 
sections up and dewn the country. 
Have you considered them in relation to the man- 
(STALL power problems in your area ? 


and put the Police 
back on the beat 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. Strowger House, Arundel St., 
i London, W.C.2- Phone: TEMple Bar 4506 Groms: Strowger, Estrand, London 
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Strowger Works, Liverpool, 7 
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With the “Recordon”’ you can dictate confidential messages 

with confidence by means of the ‘Codit’ Scroll—an exclusive 
“ Recordon "' refinement. 
“Codit Scrolls are made only in specified numbers of matched sets 

to an individual pattern. Only the person holding the duplicate 

serolls can replay your message. 

Any attempt to replay the message with any standard or other 

‘Codit ' Scrolls will scramble the speech and make it unintelligible. 
This ingenious fitting enables the funnelling of correspondence 
through your Typing Pool whilst preserving the completely 
confidential nature of the contents of the letters. 

*‘Recordon "" has no-equal for efficiency and economy. Your 
messages are recorded on magnetic paper discs (costing only a 
few pence each) which can be erased and used over and over again 
an indefinite number of times. 


Look at these other “‘ Recordon "’ features : 

@ Easily carried. Weighs only I1} Ibs. 

@ One machine records and plays back. 

@ Visual “ Record ” and “ Play-back ” indicator. 

@ Audible warning when approaching end of record. 


@ Paper discs can be air-mailed—saving expensive 
long-distance ’phone calls. 
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LOW COST DICTATING MACHINE 






Made in Englond 
Protected by British and Foreign Patents & Patents Pending. 


Write for Literature or Demonstration to the Manufacturers & Sole Distributors. 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD., 


Morris House, nee em Haymarket, London, S.W. 1. 


Whitehol! 6422 (5 lines) 
Sales & Séievlee) Canara * nchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, etc. 


ca ean een omerienr ner eater 


fo ACCOUNTING 


MACHINES <q 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD 


Invitation 


First consult Catesbys for complete modern 


Office Furnishings. A new Board Reom—a 


whole new Office or a single item come alike 


to us. We aim at efficiency and atmosphere 
in Office furnishing — harmonious te the 
successful profession or business, and we invite ‘4 


your enquiries to our Director of Contraets. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and 


for any assistance are cordially invited, 


CATESBY Sun 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
Our only address Tel: Museum 7777 
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prices t on India’s reluctance to buy, it is probable 
that Pakistan will still be able to dispose of the crop. 

Jute is a far more serious problem, but here again the 
Government has for some time past been content to con- 
template a fall in prices. Whether the fall will be catastro- 
phic or not depends mainly on the question of whether the 
Governments of the two Dominions will be able to evolve 
some reasonable modus viwendi, for well over half the crop 
normally goes to the Indian jute mills, and the Indian 
Government is refusing to pay the prices for which Pakistan 
has asked. At the same time, the situation is not desperate. 
Much depends on the size of the jute crop, and the East 
Bengal Govermment now places the crop at no more than 
3,300,000 bales instead of the earlier estimate of 5,500,000 
bales. Should this be anywhere near the true position, a 
keener demand must obviously be expected, prices will not 
fall too steeply, and transport and shipment will be less of a 
problem. 


Caution in Import Policy 


If the Government’s export policy errs on the side of 
boldness, the import policy is open to the charge of excessive 
caution. One of the main points justifying the non-devalua- 
tion decision»was that Pakistan would get its imports cheaper, 
and the cost of living would thus be reduced. Consequently 
it was expected that the Government would cheerfully con- 
tinue letting imports flow in freely, at cheaper prices, making 
their contribution to the general well-being (and also inci- 
dentally swelling the customs revenues). But, partly in order 
to cushion the shock for dealers who have large stocks on 
their hands, and partly to ensure a healthy balance of trade, 
the Government has decided to cancel the Open General 
Licence under which nearly all classes of goods from the soft 
currency areas could be imported without licence, and to 
replace it by a more restricted system. It is understood that 
machinery, drugs, medicines and selected chemicals, metals 
and ores, mineral oils, coal, and a few other items will be 
covered by the new Open General Licence, but al! other 
imports will be licensed in accordance with fixed ceilings of 
expenditure for each category. Cotton cloth and yarn, how- 
ever, is to be licensed more freely. The ceilings for luxury 
goods will be extremely low, and other kinds of consumer 
goods will be allowed on a restricted basis. 


Was all this really necessary ? Out of total seaborne 
profits of Rs. 10g crores in the last fimancial year cotton 
piecegoods and yarn alone accounted for nearly 35 crores, 
and vehicles to over 4 crores. The result is that the market 
is glutted with cotton goods, and that British cars, for which 
a year ago dealers had long waiting lists, can now be had 
for the asking. Natural conditions of supply and demand 
should, therefore, have corrected the temporary dis- 
equilibrium and artificial restrictions should hardly have been 
mecessary. Nevertheless, the Pakistan Government may 
perhaps have taken a wise step in giving itself time to watch 
the trend consequent on the altered exchange ratio. 


Brazil’s Sterling Trade 


[FROM OUR RIO DE JANEIRO CORRESPONDENT] 


Last week the Brazilian Government finally decided to 
maintain the cruzeiro’s official parity with the dollar, which 
makes it about 44 per cent dearer in terms of the pound. 
Cocoa shippers, with their eyes on West African competition, 
have been urging multiple exchange rates, but little criti- 
cism of the straightforward adjustment has come from 
other quarters. This is hardly surprising, since coffee 
exports are flourishing at all-time record prices. Coffee, 
which since the beginning of the year has accounted for over 
half of all Brazilian exports, is now bringing in dollars at a 
rate which may wipe out Brazil’s commercial debts within 
a few months. 

‘Nevertheless, over a third of all Brazil’s exports go to 
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sot currency markets, a tenth of them in cotton, and comi 
months may see some close price bargaining between the 
Sao Paulo cotton growers and their British customers. Last 
year Brazil supplied a sixth of Britain’s medium staple 
imports, and although Sao Paulo crops (which compete with 
dollar cotton) have been declining in recent years, next 
April’s crop is expected to be the largest since 1944. Britain 
this year has bought 56,000 tons, and the Sio Paule market 
expects to be cleaned out by December ; but next? year’s 
picking may leave at least 110,000 tons for export, and it js 
understandable that the growers are anxious to know the 
prospect of sales to Britain. The Royal Cotton Commission 
is reported to have offered an 18 per cent increase in sterling 
prices, and the attraction of Brazilian supplies as an alterna. 
tive to American cotton will doubtless depend on the out. 
come of such negotiations. If British demand is sustained, it 
is is believed that Sao Paulo could provide 150,000 tons 
a year. * 
In fact, Sio Paulo’s medium staple cotton is Brazil's 
greatest sterling earner, a point of importance now that the 
level of Anglo-Brazilian trade is so largely determined by 
Brazil’s ability to expand its commodity shipments to the 
sterling area. Another advantage is that the Sao Paulo 
crop moves at a different season to northern hemisphere 
harvests, enabling consuming markets to carry smaller stocks, 


Dwindling Market for Textiles 

While the growers are anxious to maintain their exports, 
the better organised textile manufacturing intcrests here 
(whose exports have shrunk by about go per cent in the past 
year) have been pressing for protection against imports of 
woollen, cotton and linen yarns from Britain. Although 
domestic mills are unable to replace many of these imports 
and in fact could not produce some of their higher quality 
goods without them—the protectionist claim is being strongly 
pushed, and seems likely to carry some weight. The 
growers are unsympathetic to an attitude which, as one 
grower puts it, makes it difficult to encourage an expanding 
sterling market for raw cotton. 

Brazil seems in any case destined to be a dwindling market 
for British textiles. But there are many other needs which 
Britain seems well placed to supply, including those of both 
the growers and manufacturers of cotton. The growers are 
interested in agricultural machinery and fertilisers, and per- 
haps one of Britain’s most promising markets here is for 
textile machinery. In the past Britain has equipped about 
half of the Brazilian textile industry, and, if it can supply 
the goods, it could now meet probably about 80 per cent of 
Brazilian orders. Except for woollen andworsted spinning, 
which uses the “French system,” Brazilians recognise 
British machinery to be better value than either Swiss ot 
American makes. The industry has about 3} million spindles 
and 100,000 looms, and most of its equipment is said to be 
at least 25 years old. 


The demand for re-equipment is strong, and Brazilian 
cotton masters are said to have reserves for the purpose 
amounting to 600 million cruzeiros (worth £12 million im 
devalued sterling). This is the fruit of their wartime boom. 
There are signs that British suppliers are alive to the possi- 
bilities. A mew Sao Paulo spinning mill has been fitted with 
English machines said to be more modern than any in Lanca- 
shire. But the field is still competitive. Other new mills 
have installed Italian machinery, and there is now some 
interest here in a Japanese automatic loom. More could be 

itish manufacturers 


done by British . Recently, for instance, an 
English maker is said to have refused to su a few looms 
to an industrial training school on the that he was 


only interested in equipping factories. Brazil’s industrial 
training system is an important adjunct of Brazilian industry, 
and the looms used for training are tikely to be installed in 
the mills. 

The inevitable modernisation is unlikely to provide serious 


competition for Lancashire except in the 
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market. A cotton spinner who operates one of Sao Paulo’s 
most modern mills holds that Brazil can never become 
another Japan, and his view seems justifiable. The Brazilian 

ulation is growing at the rate of 1,500,000 a year, and 
provides a vast and promising market for local mills, as 
even the most modern mills now recognise. British industry 
would have everything to gain by bidding for the coming 
modernisation of the Brazihan textile industry. 


Return To Peking 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


In restoring Peking as the capital of China the Communists 
have made a decision which was already being discussed 
in Nationalist circles in Chungking during the war against 
Japan. Chiang Kai-shek himself was said to favour the 
project. The main reason for the desire to move back to 
Peking instead of to Nanking after the prospective eviction 
of the Japanese from China was the traditional prestige of 
Peking as the imperial city and its possession of a group of 
ancient buildings giving it a grandeur and dignity which 
Nanking entirely lacks. The obvious excuse for the choice 
to abandon Nanking would be the devastation which befell 
the city in the fighting of 1937 in contrast to the preserva- 
tion of Peking, which was virtually unscathed by the Japanese 
invasion ; in view of the urgency of restoring the national 
administration, the material advantages of moving the offices 
of the central government to Peking on the termination of 
hostilities could be held to justify overriding the will of the 
revered Sun Yat-sen, who had laid it down that Nanking 
must be the capital, That the move to Peking was not made 
in 1945 was due. not so much to a free decision to go back 
to Nanking as to the Russian occupation of Manchuria and 
the widespread rule of the Communists in North China— 


factors which made it too dangerous for the Nationalist 
Government to give such a hostage to fortune before 
could gain full military control of Manchuria and No: 
China. 


Peking was the capital of a unified China under three 
dynasties from 1280 to 1912 except during the first two 
reigns of the Ming dynasty when it was at Nanking. It is 
worthy of note that of these three dynasties two—the Yuan 
(Mongol) and the Ching (Manchu)—were set up by con- 
querors from the north who wanted a base for power within 
China, but as near as possible to their own homelands in 
Manchuria or Mongolia. Conversely, for a Chinese 
monarchy whose main preoccupation was defending China 
against the northern nomads and keeping an ascendency over 
them it was an advantage to have the capital close to the 
frontier and its armies rather than in central or southern 
China. If it is considered desirable for a capital city to 
have a central position, Peking is fairly central in relation to 
China’s total territory including Manchuria, Inner Mongolia 
and Sinkiang ; in “ China proper” on the other hand, that 
is to say China south of the Great Wall, it is on the northern 
periphery, and Nanking, or some other place in the basin 
of the Yangtse, would have a better claim to be metropolitan. 


The old cleavage between north and south in China has 
indeed had much to do with the issue between Peking and 
Nanking as capitals. Under the old Manchu regime, China 
was divided into northern and southern sections (Nanking 
being included in the southern) for purposes of civil service 
recruitment, and the south got only as many offices as the 
north in spite of having a larger population ; this created a 
sense of grievance in the south and was one of the means 
whereby the Manchus played off Chinese against one another. 
But in the nineteenth century it was the south which was the 
more affected by western influences penetrating Sereeney 
through Canton and Shanghai, and it was from the sou 
that revolution came—first in 1911 and then again in 1926. 
















IN THE SERVICE OF THRIFT FOR A CENTURY 
THE 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


which this year celebrates its hundredth anniversary, 
is marking the occasion by a relaxation of its 
investment restrictions. Until further notice existing 
shareholders may add any sum to their share 
accounts, provided the total does not exceed £5,000, 
New shareholders may invest up to £5,000. 
(Husband and wife are considered as one for this 


purpose.) 
CURRENT 
This is a 1 Income tax 
Safety- Firat 2 Vir borne by the 
Investment Society 
YIELD 


PURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 


Head Office 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 


SSUUONAENAUENEAUARNGANEEUOEERERDORORORERUUONGASOONAaOONE THE GUOUOGEREDEOUSEAO SOON bEOREEONE 


‘BANK-INSURANCE? 
GROUP OF TRUSTS 


British banks and insurance companies conform to the 
Three Golden Rules for investors: ONE — They pro- 
vide essential services to trade and industry. TWO — 
They are managed with skill and prudence. THREE 
—they allocate a large part of profits to reserves. 

A most convenient and economical method of = 
obtaining a freely marketable investment in these high- 
grade equities is by a purchase of Units in the ‘ Bank- 
Insurance’ Group of Trusts. Apply through any Stock- 
broker or Bank for leaflets, prices and dividend rates. 
Bank-Units. 26% of the Trust Fund is spread 3 
over the $ shares of the big 5 Canadian Banks; 
26 %, is in other Dom. and Col. Banks and 43% 
in Home Banks and Discount Cos. 

Offer price, 18 Oct. 21/44. Yield £3/13/9%*+ 
Insurance-Units. A spread over the shares of 
30 British Insurance Co’s.; a considerable part 
of their premium income is earned in $ and the 
sterling value of their very large $ investments 
will greatly increase as a result of the de- 
valuation of the £. 
Offer price, 18 Oct. 21/9. Yield £3/8/7%+ 
Bank-Insurance Units. 39% of the Fund is 
spread over British Insurance Co’s.; 12% over 
shares of Canadian Banks ; 15°% in other 
Dom., Col. and O’seas Banks and 29% in 
Home Banks and Discount Cos. 
Offer price, 18 Oct. 20/9. Yield £3/12/6%*+ 
* Subject to reduced rate of tax, allowing for D.LT. 


+The yield is conservatively calculated on net ‘cost which 
includes commission and 2% Government Stamp Duty. 
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See ceecerccsecesseecccceoescesceseoooosesoseoecesooss 
MANAGERS : Bank Insurance Trust Corporation, Ltd. 
Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
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The Kuomintang was from the beginning, and has always 
remained, primarily a party of southerners, and along with 
all the designs for regenerating China there has always been 
the less advertised idea that men from the provinces where 
the party was first built up should enjoy the plums of office 
in all China. 

North of the Yangtse the Kuomintang troops and officials 
came as invaders, and aithough local recruits were gathered 
to the cause and bargains struck with established provincial 
magnates, the north continued to regard the Kuomintang 
regime as a southerners’ ascendancy. It was indeed a turning 
of the tables, a revanche for the former privileged position 
of the north under the Manchus, and it was symbolised in 
the transfer of the capital from Peking to Nanking. The 
purpose of the transfer in Sun Yat-sen’s mind was partly, 
no doubt, to make a break with the monarchical past. 
Nanking was to be modern, businesslike, up to date in appear- 
ance and atmosphere ; though it had links with tradition by 
having been a capital before in remote periods of history, it 
had hardly any old buildings and no flavour of recent majesty. 
But over and above these considerations, there was certainly 
the feeling that this was the southerners’ capital, close to 
the areas from which the Kuomintang drew its main military 
and political strength, a place from which the north could 
be dominated. 


Centre of Communist Power 


The interest of the Communists is just the opposite. The 
Manchu monarchy is too long dead for its haunting influence 
to be dangerous to the people’s new administrators ; it is 
the heritage of Kuomintang officialdom that must be avoided. 
The Communists can now claim as their own the traditional 
prestige and glories of Peking with safety, for it is in the 
midst of the region where their power is most strongly estab- 
lished. Although they, too, started in the south—for the 
Communists as an urban workers’ party had their first roots 
in Canton and Shanghai alongside the growing Kuomintang, 
and before the famous “long march” their chief rural 
stronghold was in Kiangsi—they are now primarily a party 
of northerners. During the war years and since 1945 they 
have taken advantage of the greater disintegration of the pre- 
war Chinese state and society in north China and Manchuria 
as compared with south China (due to the longer and more 
thorough Japanese occupation) and have also exploited anti- 
southern sentiments to gather political forces in opposition to 
the return of Kuomintang carpet-baggers. The Com- 
munists have still much of south China to conquer, and even 
if and when they do complete their conquest, it is likely that 
their power will be less secure there than in the north. 
Peking as capital represents a return of the political centre 
of gravity in China to the north ; the fact that neighbouring 
Manchuria is to be both the principal industrial area of the 
new China and also the zone of Soviet-Chinese joint defence 
further reinforces the significance of the northward shift. 


Japanese Subsidies 


[FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is a current Tokyo legend that the Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida, turning angrily on anguished business 
critics of his programme for cutting subsidies, jabbed a cigar 
at a photograph of the young Japanese swimmers who 
smashed world records and said: 
We didn’t have to steal a 20-metre start for them to beat 
the world, did we ? 

Yoshida-san is facing difficulties from inside his own con- 
servative party, as See section of his busi- 
ness supporters, in breaking down the hot-house structure of 
ae ae subsidies which has been extensively 

t around the Japanese ion economy. By his own 
natural political inclination under the belated spur of 
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American directives, Yoshida-san favours the sweeping 
removal of the subsidies which are estimated at 202,200 
million yen for this fiscal year. 

Of this total, 115,200 million yen had been allotted as 
government subsidies for “ stabilisation” or basic rf 
ties (such as coal, iron and steel, chemical fertiliser, 
and soda), 83,300 million yen as import subsidies for 
approximately thirty essential items (staples, fishing net 
rubber) and 3,700 million yen as internal price subsidies. 

This subsidy ratio (the proportion of existing subsidy to 
the theoretical consumer price in the absence of subsidy) 
ranges from 40 to 70 per cent, and brings the level of cou. 
sumer prices of subsidised goods well below the general 
price level. An impressive comparison may be made with 
American prices for the so-called Japanese “ stabilisation” 
commodities (based on an American index of 100 and the 
official exchange rate of 360 yen to the dollar): 


Coal (for special industries) ............. 40 


Pig iron (for casting)..........2........ 4 
Steel bars (19 mm. in diameter)......... % 
CGE oss ct owen ods omens oak 3+ seed os 58 
Ammonium sulphate ...........6....005 62 
Soda-ash (only parity item)............. 100 
Caustic soda (solid) ...............2.00. 86 


Mr Joseph M. Dodge, the prim and implacable fittle 
Detroit banker, who came to Tokyo to compel Macarthur 
and his Japanese people to face the economic facts of life 
has insisted that this fantastic Oriental opium dream, for 
which the American taxpayer was paying, should end by the 
latest in 1951. Yoshida-san, blandly acquiescent, has 
already demanded an initial cut of 35,000 million yen in the 
subsidy vote, and has started vigorously with coal, copper, 
iron and steel, which have been suddenly exposed to the 
searching winds of an unsubsidised world. The price of raw 
steel has been increased by 50 per cent, and many business- 
leaders and most exporters are now speculating wildly on 
the end of the chain reaction which this increase will provoke 
in correlated industries. _ Many of Yoshida-san’s political 
henchmen are keeping an alarmed eye on the popular reac- 
tion to a possible rise of eight per cent in the cost of living. 


Industrialists Forecast Bankruptcy 


Japan’s Economic Stabilisation Board, which includes 
business leaders and acts as expert adviser to the Govern- 
ment, first offered a paltry 19,900 million yen subsidy cut 
in response to Yoshida-san’s demand for a 35,000 million yen 
cut. Reluctantly, the Board has since scraped and whittled 
to make the required saving of 32,312 million yen. This 
figure, however, includes some typically Japanese sleight-of- 
hand “estimates of the difference between the wrongly anti- 
cipated exchange rate of 330 yen to the dollar and the actual 
exchange rate of 360 to one.” 


Meantime, exporters are throwing together some agitated 
estimates of the disastrous effect on export prices of the with- 
drawal of subsidies on steel. With the hearty and calculated 
pessimism of the Japanese postwar industrialist, machinery, 
rolling stock and shipbuilding interests forecast bankruptcy, 
“ Motors (for general use) will cost 85 per cent more than at 
present,” reports a black-edged bulletin prepared by repre 
sentatives of Japanese heavy industry; “ bicycles, 58 pet 
cent more; automobiles, 52 per cent more; agricultural im- 
plements, 20 per cent more; cotton spinning machinery, 46 
per cent more; cast iron, 73 per cent more.” 

Despite this pressure and opposition inside his own ranks, 
Yoshida-san doggedly defends the Dodge Line: Japanese 
industry must stand on its own feet. the Japanese iron 
and steel industry does mot pay without government 
subsidies, it would be better to import Pig iron and some 
steel. The policy, it seems certain, will painfully but 
inexorably prevail. Weak, inefficient and improvident.indus- 
tries will fall or be trampled. Unemployment will rise. But 
basic and vital industries will be str and 
strengthened, 
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The Office Appliance 
Trades Association 


announces the 


BUSINESS 
BHPFICIEMCY 
HXMAUBLPLOM 





OLYMPIA. empire HALL - LONDON 
9-19 NOV. 1949 


Public Admission 2/6 Open daily 10 a.m.-8 p-m. (except Sunday) 
















Here at last is a cooking range to gladden the heart of any hostess who gives 
large parties. It brings peace and order to her kitchen and the best of cooking 
for her guests. 

The Advance Cooker No. 1 provides sufficient hotplate and oven space for 
twenty people—or even thirty with an auxiliary oven. It will burn night and 
day with the minimum of solid fuel, replenished only once or twice in twenty- 
four hours—according to the type of fuel. In the morning the kitchen is warm. 
the fire is quickly revived and cooking temperatures reached in a very short time, 
This is a range which brings a new joy to cooking—to save time, work, health 
and temper—The Advance Cooker No. 1. 

Write for folder Number 34, which tells you all about it. 


EAGLE RANGE @ GRATE CO.LTD  WILSONS & MATHIESONS LTD} «=©PARK FOUNDRY CO. LTD, 
ASTON: BIRMINGHAM -6 ARMLEY- LEEDS: 12 BELPER: DERBYSHIRE 


35298 
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Another—and more dependable—prophecy by the Econo- 
mic Stabilisation Board compares estimated Japanese domes- 
tic prices, after Yoshida-san’s proposed subsidy cuts, with 
American counterparts (American price level 100): 

If Subsidies 


on 
If Subsidies Imports 
on and on 
“Stabilisation” “Stabilisation” 
Commodities Commodities 
only are also are 
Abolished Abolished 
Coal (for special industries) . 121 130 
Pig iron (for casting)....... 137 406 
Steel bars (19 mm.)........ 130 198 
Ammonium sulphate....... 160 178 
Copper... .. -Uewei> - Gaeee 103 103 
DOOR . F6% NS 154 Set Riee eee 181 181 
Caustic soda (solid) ........ 160 160 


Swiss Trade and Prices 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Ir has been seen that the federal machine of the Swiss 
constitution is creaking under the strain of the necessity for 
fiscal readjustment, and it has been seen that an important 
element in this situation is the protection of agriculture by 
the Federal Government. This requires the additional 
taxation of the community as a whole and at the same time 
keeps food prices high. Some months ago there was a 
housewives’ strike in several Swiss towns—the majority of 
the ménagéres simply refused to buy meat at all for a couple 
of weeks. Prices, especially of sugar, wine and grapes are 
artificially high, and this summer there was also trouble 
over the price of cheiries. 


In the first half of 1948 Swiss foreign trade reached peak 
figures and it was so easy to earn money that high prices 
did not matter very much. Trade in both directions then 
dwindled, but although the volume of exports in the first 
half of 1949 was smaller than that in the same period in 1948, 
their value was greater. 





Swiss Foretcn TRADE FIGURES 


| 





} 
(mports Exrorts BaLance 
i — —- - —— - op ee ee 
First Six | j | 
Months ot 10-ton Millions of 10-ton | Milhons of | Mutthons ot 
Waggon- Francs | Waggons | Francs Francs 
4 aS ea Ry ou 
de See | 542 348 781-3 $0,045 | — 618- —  62- 
BOB. as ss nne | 474,098 | 2,811-2 31969 | 1592-7 | —1,218-5 
ee ae 352,828 1,964-5 24,250 | 1,637: — 326-6 
| 
First Nine 
Months of | | 
| | 
IOAB «6 iis vies 656,583 3,860 -0 46,395 | 2414-8 | —1,445-2 
a 514,185 2,807 8 37,129 | 2495-4 |- 312-4 
' 


There is no noticeable unemployment as yet—5,036 persons 
by the end of September, 1949—even in the watch-industry 
where it is always most feared, but nearly all foreign (mostly 
Italian) labour has been sent home. Wages are good, and it 
is calculated that the industrial workman’s standard of living 
is at present appreciably higher, in spite of high prices, than 
it was on the eve of the last war. The new interim financial 
programme is to reduce prices a little and to bring relief to 
low income groups; for medium groups a very rough 
comparison shows a Swiss citizen paying about 25 per cent 
of his income in taxes where a British citizen pays about 
40 per cent. 


Results of Sterling Devaluation 


The Swiss expect, as the British did before 1939, to 
import much more than they export and to pay the difference 
out of their assets abroad. Recently imports had tended to 
equal exports (in July they even sank below the export 
figure); this was partly owing to the expectation that 
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sterling would fall, as importers preferred to wait 
cheaper goods. But, with so much governed by bij 
agreements, the decline in Swiss imports meant that 
trade stagnated because other countries soon lacked 
francs with which to pay for Swiss goods ; like the United 
States, Switzerland, too, has been suffering from a surfeit 
of the world’s gold, and the Swiss franc even rose as against 
the dollar. It should be added that the internal financial 
crisis was accentuated by the diminution of imports because 
the Swiss federal budget is based upon the proceeds from 
customs duties. 

For reasons of this kind the devaluation of Sterling was 
officially welcomed by the Swiss. On September 27th Herr 
Nobs, the Minister of Finance, who is also President of the 
Confederation this year, said in a speech to the Chamber 
of Deputies, that there was no comparison with 1936 because 
sterling devaluation had this time bought sterling and the 
Swiss franc into a relationship which reflected their real 
value, whereas in 1936 the Swiss franc, before its devaluation, 
was being quoted at an artificially high figure. Moreover, 
he pointed out, roughly half of Switzerland’s exports were at 
present destined for the countries which had not devalued, 
notably the United States. With regard to the other half, 
be considered that the immediate effects of devaluation 
would soon be softened for Switzerland by a rise in prices 
inside the sterling area. 

During the postwar boom period in Switzerland there has 
all along been an undercurrent of anxiety on account of 
the precarious condition of the outside world ; capital has 
felt little confidence in European markets or supplies, while 
labour has feared a sudden contraction of employment and 
of wages. For the last twelve months the anxiety has been 
growing and British devaluation has brought it to a head. 
Roughly it is true to say that the majority of Swiss indus- 
trialists are satisfied that it has now taken place, while the 
trade unions are disturbed. 

In 1947-48 wages were extraordinarily high. Late in 1947 
a wages standstill agreement prevented their legal increase, 
but there were many extra ways of earning money in those 
days. Now with the shrinkage of foreign markets the extras 
have disappeared and prices have remained very high. Rents 
are pegged low, but new flats are so expensive that in 
prosperous Switzerland the ordinary young married couple 

ave to live with their parents as often as in the countries 
directly impoverished by war. The only reduction in domestic 
expenditure has been made by cheaper clothes in the last few 
months. With a slight easing of taxation and a few cheaper 
goods from abroad it is almost certain that labour will be 
forced to beat some kind of retreat. The Social-Democrats 
are already on the defensive ; they lost seats in the last 
general election which was held two years ago, and on 
September 11th the day of the voting on the first Initiative, 
they lost their control of the town council of Ziirich which 
has long been regarded as a “ red” city and Socialist head- 
quarters. The new mayor of Ziirich is a radical. 

Some Swiss industries, of course, have felt themselves 
hard hit by sterling devaluation. The most obvious and the 
most vociferous of these is that of the hételiers and any 
others which depend upon the profits of the tourist industry. 
The latter is reckoned to have been bringing in about 18 pet 
cent of the national income in the last year or two, al 
it employs a much smaller proportion of the working popula- 
tion. Tourist traffic counted particularly upon British 
visitors and expected to cater for their tastes. In his speech 
before Parliament on September 27th Herr Nobs indicated 
that the Federal Government will come to the help of the 
tourist industry, whose esentatives have already come 
forward with suggestions of facilities (cheaper currency 
railway tickets) to be offered to British clients. Even if 
of their plan is carried out it will mean more charges.on the 


Federal budget which is already causing so much trouble. 
The attempt to reduce the National Debt will have to be 
abandoned ; indeed with the heavier military expenses 

are planned the Debt will probably have to be increased. 
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SERVICE 
ON WHEELS 


Fourteen years of scientific tyre-reconditioning by the 








Tyresoles process have helped to kill the prejudice 
against retreads and set new standards for the whole 
retreading industry — besides making Tyresoles the 


largest international retreading organisation, with 


over thirty factories in Britain and others in twenty | 
foreign countries. The Tyresoles process served the | 
armed forces in war and is now serving Government | 
departments and countless commercial and private | 
vehicle users in many parts of the world. By giving | 
new-tyre mileage over again at approximately half | 
new-tyre cost, Tyresoles cut road transport charges, | 
save rubber imports, and release new tyres for | 


export — helping in every way to keep the wheels | 


turning. 


One of many ways in which the Simon Engineering 
Group serves the fundamental needs of civilisation. 
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of 
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is £35,000,000 
a year 
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£33,000,000 a year is a lot of moncy. 
And that is what British Insurance brings 
into this country from overseas, 

For two reasons these earnings are speci- 
ally valuable today. 
* First, some {20,000,000 of the total comes 
in the form of badly needed dollars. 
* Second, it is all clear gain, calling for no 
imports of raw materials, making no demands 
on shipping space. 

£33,000,000 a year is the value of the 
confidence that other countries have in 
British Insurance. We simply cannot afford 
to forfeit their confidence. 
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Gilt-Edged Quandaries 


D EALINGS started on Tuesday in the New Zealand 

loan, with an inauspicious discount of a quarter 
of a point. The authorities must have been hoping for 
a better curtain raiser than this to the winter season. 
They pitched the terms of the New Zealand issue attrac- 
tively and it had all the support of a conversion issue 
with cash subscribers scrambling to apply for stock if 
they could get it. What happens now ? South Africa 
is no doubt anxious to proceed with its first loan of 
£10 million (the second is to follow next year) and 
Northern Rhodesia is also high on the list. But once 
again the market has deteriorated. The “ undated” 
stocks are on a seemingly insecure yield basis of 3% to 
3¢ per cent “ flat.” On the “longs ” redemption yields 
to final date range from 3} to 34 per cent. And investors 
are not prepared to buy stocks on a 2} per cent basis 
except with a life of no more than seven or eight years. 


The past week has thus produced a marked slide in 
gilt-edged values. A review of “Interest Rates Now,” 
which appeared in The Economist of August 27th, 
showed that 2$ per cent Treasury Stock (“ Daltons ”’) 
was yielding £3 10s. 4d. per cent “ flat’; this week the 
yield has risen to £3 13s. 2d. and the price (684) is at 
an all-time “low.” The impact on the dated stocks is 
less marked, but evident enough. Most of the dated 
issues are still a point or two better than the low points 
touched during the first ten days of August. But they 
are uneasily better ; they have the appearance of having 
taken too much punishment recently to make much 
show of resistance to a new crisis of confidence. The 
accumulating evidence of economic difficulty and in- 
decision is enough to give them pause. Apart from the 
wider background, however, they are worried by a 
specific issue: will the Government be prepared either 
to countenance or to contrive, as part of a disinflation- 
ary policy, a significant rise in interest rates ? 


* 


On the desirability of some rise in interest rates, many 
authoritative voices have lately spoken. The argument 
is not that a tolerable rise in interest rates would of 
itself remove the congestion in the economy which is 
being caused by excessive work on new investment, but 
that some rise would be consonant with the stiffer con- 
trols which Ministers are now apparently considering 
to reduce the overload which has now arisen. What is 
happening is a reaction from the Keynesian doctrine 
that the rate of interest is what the Government cares 
to make it by suitable monetary policy to a more old- 
fashioned viewpoint that, monetary management apart, 
the demand for real resources to invest in new houses, 
factories or plant, does respond to the rate of interest. 
To make the rate of interest artificially low is to run the 
risk of excessively stimulating the demand. To raise the 
rate when demand is plainly excessive is to take the first 
step to choke it off. This is clear and acceptable. The 
fruits of unduly cheap money are still being gathered in 


this latest phase of recrudescent inflation. There are 
some capital projects in mid-course, started in the hey- 
day of the Dalton boom, whose economic prospects are 
clearly less bright than was first supposed. It is part 
of the price of ultra-cheap money that projects which 
appear to justify themselves at a low rate of interest 
squeeze out others which would pay a higher rate—and 
pay it more quickly. 

Yet the policy remains. If the Exchequer were to 
go to the market for a thirty-year loan, it would have 
to pay 3} per cent or something near it. But the Public 
Works Loan Board, which acts as its instrument in 
making loans to the local authorities, still charges 3 per 
cent, as it has done for months past. So, much of the 
housebuilding now being carried out in the country is 
being financed on loans which are themselves artificially 
cheap, even by comparison with the terms on which the 
Exchequer could borrow if it wished. For another 
quarter of one per cent, a private borrower can obtain a 
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twenty-year loan from his local authority to buy a house. 
These are terms which scarcely measure the risks en- 
tailed in even the best form of personal covenant or the 
best type of house property. They are symptomatic of 
the distortion which has taken place in the structure of 
interest rates during a period when the capital market has 
been largely monopolised by one borrower. 


That borrower, however, is not the powerful force 
in the market that it was less than three years ago. 
in 1947, in the proud days for patriots, 2} per cent 
Treasury Stock did stand at } premium. To have lost 
32 points in as many months is fast travelling ; so is the 
rise in the yield from its contrived 2} per cent to 3% pet 
cent. Such a change is an admission that there 1s 10 
scope for the injection of credit on a sufficient scale t0 
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drive the gilt-edged market better. The authorities, to 
give them their due, have attempted no such thing since 
the discarding of Dr Dalton’s financial policy. Whereas 
he used the whip, they have for many months seemed to 
act as if they had lost the whip hand. The Budget 
Speech last April disclosed that the Chancellor had no 
intention of dealing with the 25 per cent War Bonds 
1949-51 at the first optional date. He has to repay on 
February 15th next some £787 million of Exchequer 
Bonds. That is the first operation in a decade which 
promises to be as difficult for the Chancellors of the day 
as any in the history of British public finance. Eight 
issues must be repaid before 1960 ; they include several 
2} per cent War Bond issues and they total nearly 
{£4,000 million. There is the enigma of 34 per cent 
War Loan—f1,911 million of it, and callable from 
December, 1952, but now devalued to the status of an 
undated stock. About 4 per cent Consols (nearly £400 
million outstanding) which can be dealt with from Feb- 
ruary 1957 there may at present seem less doubt ; but 
the eclipse of War Loan is a warning against taking too 
much for granted. Finally, there are £1,261 million of 
24 and 3 per cent stocks whose first optional dates for 
repayment fall within the decade. 
x 


‘Altogether, more than one-fifth of the funded debt has 
to be refinanced in the next ten years, and as much as 
two-fifths could be so dealt with if the circumstances 
were propitious. Final maturities fall in every year 
except 1952, which the authorities had reserved in the 
hope of something bigger in the shape of War Loan. 
This is a rigid timetable, leaving little or no scope for 
manceuvre or opportunity for creating a pliant market 
and bending it to the shape of a Chancellor’s will. It is 
enough to inspire caution on the part of the authorities, 
for a false step early in the series of refunding issues 
might profoundly affect the success of later operations. 
If beggars cannot be choosers, borrowers with such a 
programme before them can hardly be bullies. 


In strategic terms, therefore, the authorities will do 
well if they succeed merely in holding the line. They can 
hardly make a sortie on the market as each occysion arises, 
and a mistake might involve retreat. This shape of things 
to come in the fifties is an important element in present 
calculations. The last thing the authorities will want is a 
shding market during the whole decade ; the last thing 
they could do, short of wholesale credit creation, would 
be to prevent one if it got fairly started. Therefore they 
must make holders of gilt-edged their allies, rather than 
their enemies. Equally they would be wise to make in- 
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terest rates the ally of the physical controls on new invest- 
ment activity. The two things are not so contradictory 
as at first sight may appear. They point alike to the 
desirability of some rise, moderate and orderly but signifi- 
cant none the less, in the market rate of interest. 


So far the authorities have consented to a rise in 
interest rates by the negative act of abstaining from a 
credit expansion which would keep them lower. This 
must be regarded as the limit of official policy. Positive 
action would involve changes in the whole structure of 
interest rates, from the shortest to the longest. There 
seems no need in existing circumstances for the boule- 
versement which would occur in Lombard Street if Bank 
rate were raised—particularly since “ existing circum- 
stances ” have brought a cheaper pound but no step to- 
wards convertibility. It is true that a rise in Bank rate at 
the moment of devaluation might have had a profound 
effect on public opinion both at home and abroad, but this 
psychological step, for what it was ever worth, has been 
missed. The intimacy with which short-term rates were 
wont to play upon long-term interest rates has long since 
weakened. Under modern conditions, it is better to regard 
the fates of the money market and the gilt-edged market 
as being determined by different sets of forces. Certainly, 
the Exchequer, with a quarter of the National Debt in 
floating form, would not relish the budgetary effect of any 
rise in short-term rates. Here, at any rate, it is master of 
the situation still. But in the long-term market, its writ is 
far less effective than it was. 


It would not be difficult, of course, to gain real insti- 
tutional support for a wise policy in the gilt-edged 
market. The annual accretion of funds from institu- 
tional sources (particularly insurance funds of all kinds) 
is large enough, given the maintenance of a high level of 
employment, to bring powerful support to the gilt-edged 
market. Those responsible for the management of such 
funds will not be anxious to face the consequences, in 
terms of capital losses, of any breakaway rise in interest 
rates. For the bulk of such institutional investment, 
there simply is no place of refuge other than the 
gilt-edged market. But the trend of interest rates has 
put a full one per cent or more on the yields obtain- 
able from the “ undated ” stocks in the three years since 
the passing of the cheap money peak in 1947 ; so the 
instinct of institutional investors, as of others, has been to 
err if at all on the short side—to pay Correspondingly more 
for the security of a date than they were prepared to pay 
during the active days of the cheap money drive. This 
policy is likely to persist, and its effects on the programme 
of refinancing which the Exchequer faces in the fifties 
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will be profoundly interesting. They are likely to point 
to a carefully devised programme of short-term financing, 
having as its general object the transfer of the maturities 
of the fifties into the next decade. On this argument, 
the protection afforded by the short dated stocks is real, 
and the consequential effects of any moderate rise in 
interest rates on the ten-year stocks should not be nearly 
so marked as upon the “longs” or the “undated ” 
stocks. 

The likelihood of a return to orthodox monetary 
discipline is small enough for any modern Government, 
and small indeed for a Labour Government. But the 
adjustment which would have to be conceded as part of 
a policy of stemming the excess of new investment 


Recovery 


pe improvement in economic conditions in 
South-east Asia during the past twelve months, 
faint though discernible, owes much to the increased 
supply of rice. World production is still far below what 
would be needed to restore the prewar level of con- 
sumption, and many years are likely to elapse before 
the deficiency can be made good. But the increase 
during the past two seasons (due mainly to a larger 
acreage planted) has at least been enough to justify 
ending the international allocation of rice and to pro- 
vide for an increase in consumption in countries which 
depend upon imports for their rice supplies. The 
Asiatic rice economy is far from normal, but it is begin- 
ning to work once again. Pressure for higher wages, 
causing higher costs, is waning, and so, too, is the 
smuggling of rice and other foodstuffs. This has been 
the common postwar pattern in most countries, whether 
in the eastern or western hemisphere. But in South-east 
Asia in particular a thriving black market in basic food- 
stuffs has lowered the economic incentive towards in- 
creased output of other goods, and has produced an 
alarming increase in absenteeism. 
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activity (the stemming being applied both to Govern. 
ment sponsored and private investment) need not be 
large. It means a rate mearer 4 per cent than 3 per cent 
on the “longs.” To be sure, such a modest rise in rates 
would be ineffective in itself to get rid of the excess ; but 
at least it would be in the same direction as the Govern. 
ment’s attempts to do the same thing by physical controls. 
What is more, it is only too likely to occur if the 
authorities pursue a neutral monetary policy. While 
this possibility remains on the cards, the attractions of 
stocks with fairly near dates will be little dimmed. But 
the position of the “longs ” (and even, perhaps, some of 
the 4 per cent stocks which still stand at proud premiums) 
still looks vulnerable. 


@ e 
in Rice 

The importance of rice to the world is not a matter 
of the geographical distribution of the rice trade (which 
is highly localised in the Asiatic continent) ; it rests 
on the fact that rice is the staple food of Asiatic peoples. 
Thus it has an important influence on the supply and cost 
of other foods and raw materials which are produced 
in Asia and which are shipped to countries in other 
continents—for example, oilseeds, rubber and tin. 
Before the war, only 6 per cent of the annual rice 
harvest was consumed outside Asia ; as much as three- 
quarters was consumed in three countries, China, India 
and Japan. If rice is scarce, the output and export of 
other goods produced in that area is immediately 
threatened. Inflation, which has been the bane of re- 
covery in South-east Asia since the war, has been 
powerfully assisted by the shortage of rice. 

But the shortage of rice has had much wider con- 
sequences than these. It has transformed the world trade 
in wheat. Before the war, India exported wheat in con- 
siderable quantity ; since the war, rice supplies have 

en inadequate, and India has imported wheat to make 
up the deficiency. The United States has sent great 
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quantities of grain to Asia to stave off impending 
famine, and after the war Europe had» to go short. 
The Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations has continually urged that food must be sent 
from the western hemisphere to the East to raise the 
level of nutrition in “‘ backward areas to a satisfactory 
standard.” A clause has been incorporated in the inter- 
national wheat agreement to allow relief shipments to 
Asia and other “ deficient areas” once the contra 

obligations of the exporters have been met. , 


The primary cause of the dearth of rice since the war 
was the slow recovery of South-east Asia from disrup- 
tion and occupation. But there are more deep-rooted 
factors which the mere rehabilitation of war-shattered 
economies will not overcome. In the 1948-49 season, 
world production of rice totalled 7,500 million bushels 
—a welcome increase of 4 per cent compared with the 
previous season and 2 per cent above the prewar 
average. But world exports of rice, which amounted to 
8,700 million Ib in 1948 (nearly half as large again as 
the exports in 1947), represented less than half the 
prewar trade of an average year. To some extent, this 
difference in the relation between output and exports has 
been due to economic conditions which might be 
rectified fairly soon—for inflation seldom stimulates 
exports, and if inflation in South-east Asia could be 
curbed the volume of trade in rice might increase 


significantly. 


* 


There are, however, important political factors which 
affect rice. The emergence since the war of new inde- 
pendent nations in Asia has encouraged policies designed 
to expand domestic food consumption. Some countries, 
which before the war imported rice, have increased their 
own production, and reduced their dependence on 
imports. Others which were formerly large exporters 
have increased their own consumption and reduced the 
volume of their exports. Burma used to be the main 
supplier of rice to the rest of South-east Asia ; but in- 
dependence has brought increased domestic consump- 
tion of rice as well as political instability which has 
retarded Burma’s recovery in rice production and 
disrupted its prewar pattern of trade. Although the 
acreage under rice in Burma increased last season, it was 
sull 22 per cent lower than before the war, while exports 
were only two-fifths of the prewar level. Many years 
may be needed to overcome these political obstacles to 
the restoration of world trade in rice. 


The estimates of world rice production given in 
Table I have been obtained from the US Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. Considered by them- 
selves, they show quite an encouraging picture. Output 
bas been steadily rising during the past three seasons, 
it is now 2 per cent higher than before the war, and 
the new season’s crop may be just as large. Two impor- 
tant points, however, need to be borne in mind. First, the 
population of Asia has increased by 12} per cent or 
More in the past decade ; to restore world consumption 
of rice to its prewar level would require an increase in 
world output to at least 8,250 million bushels, compared 
with 7,475 million bushels produced last season. 
Secondly, the acreage of rice which was harvested last 
season was the largest on record and in many countries 
weather conditions were exceptionally favourable. The 

Tgest increases in acreage occurred in importing 
countries ; given a continuation of this trend, the world’s 
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consumption of rice could increase without any corres- 
ponding increase in exports. Production in Asia is 
back to its prewar level: in India, Pakistan and Siam 
it is well above that level, while in Burma, China, French 
Indo-China and Indonesia it is well below. Output in 
both the United States and Brazil has expanded very 
appreciably during and since the war and in Africa, too. 


A study of the world trade in rice in recent years, 
however, offers much less ground for optimism. Before 
the war Asia was a net exporter, having a surplus over 
imports of 4,500 million lb. of milled rice—nearly a 
quarter of the total export of 20,000 million lb. for the 
world as a whole. In 1948, Asia imported 1,000 million 
Ib. more than it exported, and its total exports were less 
than a third of the prewar average. The deficiencies in 
exports existed in Burma, Formosa, French Indo-China, 
Korea and Siam. On the other hand, North and South 
America, which before the war had an import surplus 
of 500 million lb., had an export surplus of nearly twice 
that amount in 1948, while their total exports (mainly 
from the United States and Brazil) quadrupled. In 
Africa, too, by 1948 a prewar import surplus had been 
converted to an export surplus. Imports into Europe 
were barely one tenth of their prewar level. 


Thus there has been a great expansion both in the 
production and the export of rice in continents other 
than Asia. But it is clear from Table II that the problem 
of supplying sufficient rice for Asia is, in the long run, 
one which only Asia itself can solve. The real difficulty is 
to stimulate exports from Burma, French Indo-China 
and Siam to something nearer the prewar rate. Last 
year, exports from Burma represented only 42 per cent 
of the prewar average, from French Indo-China only 
13 per cent and from Siam 61 per cent. If political 
conditions render any such expansion of exports out 
of the question, the main rice importing countries (India, 
Malaya, Ceylon and Indonesia) will have to increase 
their own output—if they can, China has been a fairly 
large importer in the past, but the recent change in its 
political complexion may considerably disturb its trade 
relations with the rest of Asia. 


The main obstacle to a large expansion of rice pro- 
duction in those countries which have depended in 
the past on imported supplies is that rice cultiva- 
tion requires much labour. Some increase in yields 
can no doubt be achieved by greater use of fer- 
tilisers, and some saving in labour could be affected 
by using machinery. In the United States, rice produc- 
tion with modern machinery has proved highly success- 
ful. Rice planting by aircraft has been generally 
adopted in parts of California, while reapers, binders 
and combines are used extensively. To establish such 
methods in Asia would first involve a social revolu- 
tion. The transplanting of seedlings would have to be 
discontinued and the small rice fields would have to 
be incorporated into larger tracts. Rice would lend 
itself to large-scale cultivation, but that would mean 
breaking in new lands. In the end, agricultural revolu- 
tion in Asia may enable the rice-eating countries to feed 
themselves comfortably. But quicker results are needed. 
As it is, a great increase in rice production in, say, 
Malaya, can be achieved only by raising the cost of labour 
for other produce such as tin, rubber and vegetable oils. 
The recovery in output and trade is welcome, but much 
more needs to be done before Asia can once again feed 
all its hungry mouths. 
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Business Notes 


No Forced Saving 


Sir Staiford Cripps’s speech to the rally of National 
Savings workers on the eve of National Savings Week was 
chiefly significant for the emphasis it laid upon the prin- 
ciple of voluntary saving and upon freedom of the indi- 
vidual “ to spend his money or to save it as he thinks best.” 
Rumour in recent weeks had toyed with the possibility that 
the Government in its search for disinflationary expedients 
might turn to some device of forced savings. The fears thus 
aroused will perhaps be set at rest by the Chancellor’s state- 
ment that “we have adopted the democratic way of volun- 
tary savings and have set ourselves against the totalitarian 
way of forced loans to the state.” 


This is not as specific an assurance as might have been 
wished, but it surely makes it quite plain that no devices 
of forced saving are among the “ consequential measures ” 
at present envisaged. As for voluntary savings, the 
Chancellor naturally joined his exhortations to those of the 
leaders of the Savings Movement. But, if the Government 
does not give a strong lead by introducing radical measures 
for a genuine disinflation, and if it is not prepared to cut 
expenditure still further in order to make possible some 
“incentive ” relief from the deadweight of taxation, it would 
be idle to hope that voluntary abstinence will play any large 
part in restraining the pressure of excessive demand. 


In the financial year to date, that portion of the nation’s 
voluntary saving (and dis-saving) which passes through the 
National Savings Movement has produced, not a net saving, 
but a large net drain upon the community’s resources. In 
the first 28 weeks of the fiscal year, repayments and 
encashments of “small” savings, excluding the interest 
portion of disbursements against encashed Savings Certifi- 


cates, exceeded new savings by no less than {42 milli 

the comparable period of 1948-49, there wes : ber 
£14 million, whereas in 1947-48 there had been a net credit 
of nearly £74 million. If, in the financial year as a whole 
the Savings Movement is merely to break even—that is, to 
avoid any net drain on Exchequer resources apart from the 
disbursements required for interest on encashed Certificates 
—net new savings during the next six months will need to 
run at an average rate of nearly {2,000,000 a week, or rather 
= than the actual yield in the corresponding period of 
1945-49. 


* * * 


Jay-Talking 


_ Mr Douglas Jay’s remarks last week-end provided an 
ominous curtain-raiser to the anxiously awaited statement 
on “ consequential measures ” which Mr Attlee is to make to 
Parliament on Monday. The Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury affirmed that the Government had “not the 
slightest intention of abandoning the policy of financing the 
social services out of taxation of profits.” This doctrine 
of carmarking certain revenues to certain policies is new and 
unfamiliar in British public finance. If taxation of profits 
pays for the social services, what does taxation on beer, 
tobacco, the cinema and dog racing pay for ? In any case, it 
scarcely needed Mr Jay’s statement to demonstrate that the 
Government, given its political leading strings, has left itself 
no scope to devise any genuine disinflationary remedy for 
Britain’s malady. To ensure that would require large cuts 
in blocks of expenditure which the Government regards as 
sacrosanct ; but, if expenditure cannot, for political reasons, 
be cut sufficiently, it is now equally impossible to induce an 
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that the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
bought from Britain in 1948. There 
is a market, too, for many other British products. 

Write for our new booklet ‘ Overseas Markets’. 

It contains detailed trade tables for the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and other territories where the Bank has branches. 


Total 1948 U.K. exports to the territory were £5,416,000 these included: 
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adequate disinflation by raising taxation—least of all can this 
be done by further increases in the already penal rate of 
taxation of profits. 

Mr Jay’s fiscal principles may be intelligible in terms of 
party politics, and it might have been thought that he would 
have been content to defend them on these grounds. Instead, 
he has been at pains to try to find an economic justification. 
“There are few worse frauds on the public at the moment,” 
he affirmed, “than the argument that Labour’s policy of 
taxing profits and using the revenue to provide social services 
has the effect of raising industrial costs. It largely does the 
exact reverse.” Taxation of profits, we are told, cannot 
affect costs or prices, whereas social services “enable the 
wage-earner to maintain a higher standard of living than his 
wages a'one permit”; hence the transfer from profits to 
social services “ actually lowers industrial costs and export 
prices.” This will not be welcome news to American 
opinion ; for if it is true, does it not amount to an export 
subsidy by the British Government? Evidently, Mr Jay 
would deny that “ disincentive ” taxation—such as the tax on 
profits which leaves the rentier untouched yet falls with 
geared-up severity upon the equity of a business—has any 
effect upon entrepreneurial and managerial effort to reduce 
costs or expand output. He seems quite unaware, too, of 
the lessons of EPT, that excessive profits taxation (which 
equally did not “enter into” costs) has been a potent cause 
of inefficiency, and has greatly weakened employers’ resis- 
tance to all cost increases—not excluding demands for in- 
creases in wages. Yet these were lessons which even Dr 
Dalton, Mr Jay’s former master at the Treasury, eventually 
learned. 


This curious argument that expenditure on social services 
has disinflationary effects would, moreover, be equally unten- 
able even if the expenditure were financed by taxation which 
had no such disincentive effects. Food subsidies and the 
like admittedly keep down the cost of food but, by leaving the 
public with more to spend on other things, they merely divert 
inflationary pressure from one segment of the economy to 
another ; and in these days, as successive wage claims demon- 
strate, the workers are no longer content, if they ever were, 
to measure their cost-of-living merely by the prices of 
the things which the Government chooses to subsidise. 


* * * 


Government Aid for Dollar Exporters 


The scheme announced this week by the Exports Credits 
Guarantee Department for promoting exports to the North 
American market goes well beyond the credit insurance 
work which the Department has hitherto carried out. Briefly, 
the department is now prepared, in addition to these 
established functions, to bear part of amy losses incurred by 
exporters to the North American market which may arise 
from the cost of market research, advertising, or the holding 
of stocks. It is well known that the success of the export 
drive to the dollar area has been greatly hampered by the 
inability—and sometimes the unwillingness—of exporters 
to shoulder the financial burden of such activities as these 
on a scale large enough to be effective in the United States. 


The department is now willing to give exporters a guar- 
antee covering a share of any losses if the cost of market 
research, advertising or stock holding in the North American 
market is not recovered over “a period of time.” It hopes 
to keep its finances on air even keel by taking a percentage 
of future profits from enterprises that are succeeding in their 
American venture, This is a new departure. Exporters have 
been able in the past to insure with the department against 
losses arising from default abroad or other commercial risks 
arising out of actual contracts. But the department is now to 
go beyond such insurance operations and part of 
the cost of untried experiments in the dollar market. It is 
even proposing to take the initiative in persuading exporters 
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to enter the American market with the support of _ these 


guarantees. 


It is impossible to know whether in the long run this new 
service will prove to be a form of export subsidy to the 
dollar market. In explaining the operation of the scheme, 
the department, perhaps inevitably, has been very vague 
about the period of time over which an exporter will have 
to try his hand in the American market before he can claim 
to have made a loss. Guarantees for stock losses will doubt- 
less be invoked fairly speedily, and here the department 
will carry a share of “ any loss arising.” These new facilities 
will reduce the risk implied in any decision to leave profit- 
able soft-currency trade for the uncertainties of the dollar 
market. But, while the Government is taking pains to lessen 
the risks of failure in such enterprises, it is showing on the 
other hand a disposition to impose penalties on success by 
sharper use of the taxation on profits. Is this the right way 
to achieve its purpose ? 


* * * 


Division of Marshall Aid 


The problem of division of Marshall Aid has returned 
to the melting pot. The provisional allocations agreed by 
the OEEC last summer are to be scaled down by 4.4 per 
cent in order to provide the $150 million pool required 
under the ECA legislation for certain purposes including the 
restoration of free trade and currency convertibility between 

RP countries. The only agreed allocations that will not 
be affected by this cut are those to Belgium and Sweden, in 
each case because their prospective contributions to other 
ERP countries are approximately equal to or even greater 
than their prospective dollar deficits, For the United 
Kingdom, this cut means a reduction of the proposed alloca- 
tion for 1949-50 from $962 million to $920 million, It 
should be added that the ERP countries will receive the $150 
million in the “ pool” in accordance with the schemes for 
liberalising trade and payments which are yet to be finally 
approved. It is possible, therefore, that Britain, if it behaves 
in the necessary liberal manner, will recover from the pool 
ia more than the amount by which its provisional aid has 

cut, 


The division of Marshall aid is, however, subject to far 
greater adjustments as a result of the devaluation of Euro- 
pean currencies and the consequent unsettling of the 
Intra-European Payments Scheme. No real attempt has yet 
been made to revise the scheme in the light of recent 
exchange adjustments. It is evident that the agreed contri- 
butions and drawing rights, incorporated in the agreement 
and expressed in dollars at the former parities, bear no 
resemblance to the prospective balances of payments between 
the countries concerned. It is unlikely that the estimates 
framed in national currencies on which these figures. were 
based will themselves survive the recent changes in exchange 
rates. It may well be, therefore, that new bilateral calcula- 
tions of balances of payments will have to be made. The 
matter is becoming pressing, for the new IEPS was due to 
come into operation from the beginning of October. The 
Bank for International Settlements may find itself without 
instructions when it comes to tackle the monthly compensa- 
tidn for October on which work must begin in the near 
future. 


Finally, to make the situation still more uncertain, account 
must be taken of the latest and fundamental change of ECA 
view on the division of aid, namely that it should be granted 
as from the besmeing oh 1950 “ according to merit” and no 
longer on the basis o: roe If, as Mr Hoffman has recently 
implied, this is an irrevocable decision by ECA, it means that 
Oat Ne coeume® IA OE TEBE NER PRB 

0 ‘o conceivable “ points ” system opera 
Paris could satisfactorily achieve the “just” division. of aid 
according to the deserts of each recipient. That task would 
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have to be done by ECA. If it is, then much of the effort 
that has gone to building up OEEC must be written off and 
the work started all over again. 


Finance 


Flight from the Dollar ? 


One rather unexpected consequence of devaluation has 
been to cause certain European central banks to show an 
added preference for carrying their external reserves in gold 
rather than dol'ars. The central banks of Italy and Belgium 
have lost no time in converting part of their reserves of liquid 
dollar assets into gold, while the Bank of France, needing 
to replenish its dollar account, has preferred to do so by 
borrowing $100 million dollars against gold collateral instead 
of by the natural procedure of merely selling gold. The 
Italians have acquired as much as 112.5 tons of gold worth 
$138.8 million at $35 per ounce, increasing their gold reserve 
in this one operation by something like 50 per cent. The 
Belgian purchases are believed to be smaller ; the central 
bank returns of recent weeks show, incidentally, hardly any 
change in gold holdings. 

These moves are designed against the contingency—which 
a persistent crop of rumours in New York and Washington 
has envisaged—that the dollar itself may be devalued. Some 
of the rumours, indeed, actually suggested such a move to be 
imminent, and even specified its extent—involving an increase 
in the dollar price of gold from $35 to $45 per ounce, equiva- 
lent to a devaluation of no less than 25 per cent. This is a 
case in which official denials can surely be taken at face value. 
I: would be fantastic if the American authorities, having long 
argued the case for correction of overvaluation of European 
currencies, were now to face about and take steps to cancel 
the effects of the adjustments which have been made. 


That is not to sav, however, that the dollar nrice of gold 
must remain for ever at $35 per ounce. A strong recrudes- 
cence of inflationary pressure in America is by no means 
inconceivable ; and, if prices in soft currency areas could be 
held in check despite a rise in American prices, the dollar 
might eventually prove to be itself overvalued by the new 
structure of exchange rates. At this stage, however, it is 
scarcely possible even to guess what the future may hold. It 
is far from certain that the devaluations in the sterling area 
and in Europe will produce the massive flow of exports to 
the American market which the dollar rumours implicitly 
presuppose. In any case, it is worth bearing in mind that, 
if such a flow occurred, and if the United States took fright 
at the consequential effects upon its own balance of payments, 
it would in effect be retreating from the very principles of 
good behaviour by creditor nations which it has so recently 
reaffirmed during the Washington talks. As for the behaviour 
of the European central banks, it may perhaps be said that 
authorities entrusted with the safe keeping of their countries’ 
reserves dare not found their policies upon an assumption 
that such principles as these would be unquestionably upheld 
in the face of the political pressures which would arise if 
sterling goods and Eupropean goods made really large head- 
way in the American market. The switches from dollars 
to gold may be unnecessary and are certainly premature ; 
but they are at least excusable. 


* * * 


Disinflation for South Africa? 


South Africa’s hopes of an early approach to the London 
market ({10 million is to be borrowed this year and {10 
million in 1950) have obviously not been furthered by this 
week’s debut of the New Zealand loan. This issue, it will be 
recalled, was oversubscribed, but instead of the i 
premium originally expected, there was cn Tuesday an 
opening discount which widened at mne time to 3 per cent. 
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Meanwhile, South Africa’s preparations for borrowing from 
the United States and Switzerland are goin ahead—regula- 
tions empowering the Ministry of Finance vy Som from an 
foreign bank or institution against prescribed security have 


now been published in Pretoria. 


It is still not clear how far the stiffening in South African 
interest rates, following last week’s rise in the bank rate from 
3 per cent to 3} per cent, is to be regarded as an integral 
part of a new disinflationary policy, and how far it is merely 
another device for attracting capital from abroad. Increases 
in commercial banks’ deposit rates may do something to 
stimulate savings, just as increases in their loan and dis- 
count rates may damp down investment, but it is improbable 
that the South African economy will be righted without a 
disinflationary budget policy or without some more direct 
pruning of Government-sponsored investment in seco 
industry. Some details of the growth of this were given—with 
obvious pride—by South Africa’s High Commissioner in 9 
speech at the Bradford Textile Society’s annual dinner ‘in 
London this week. Employment in private industry in the 
Union is now §0 per cent greater than in 1938, the total indus- 
trial wage bill is two and a-half times greater than it was then, 
and the contribution made by industry to the national income 
is now larger than that made by either mining or agriculture, 
In view of the inflexible wage structure in the Union—whete 
the differential between skilled and unskilled labour is greater 
than in almost any other country—South Africa will have to 
consider very seriously whether this twisting of the economy 
is really in its long term interest. In any case, even the 
prospective inflow of foreign loan moneys will scarcely suffice 
to avert the need for at least temporary curtailment of this 
sort of secondary developmnet. 


x * & 


The Switch to Treasury Bills 


During the past week, for the first time for two months, 
the Treasury has been borrowing money from the banks 
against Treasury deposit receipts. This is only the second 
occasion on which any new issue of TDRs has been made 
since the policy of switching floating debt borrowings from 
TDRs to “tender” Treasury bills was started in the early 
days of August. This resumption of TDR borrowing should 
not be taken to mean, however, that the switching process 
has come to an end. Maturities of existing deposit receipts 
in the past week were abnorma!ly heavy, and are estimated 
at {69 million, the largest figure since the early months of 
the year. As the new borrowing amounted to only {£30 
million, there was even this week a substantial net repay- 
ment. 


Although the switching process is evidently not yet com- 
plete, it has already drastically altered the structure of the 
“active” floating debt. At the end of July, just before the 
increases in weekly offerings of tender’ bills began, the total 
of these bills outstanding was £2,210 million ; it has now 
risen to £2,770 million, and by the end of the coming week is 
likely to be £2,830 million. At the same time, the total of 
outstanding TDRs had fallen from £1,258} million on July 
23rd to £8363 million by Saturday last ; allowing for the 
estimated repayment during the past week, the total must 
now be below £800 million, its lowest for seven years. 


The coming week will be the last in which maturities of 
tender bills will be running at the old “ basic ” level of £170 
million. But although maturities thereafter begin to rise, 
they will not reach the current level of the weekly offering of 
new bills (£230 million) until mid-December. Even in the 
absence, therefore, of any further increase in the amount 
the weekly offering, the total of outstanding bills will rise 
good deal farther—its maximum, on this assumption, W 
be £2,990 million, or £220 million more than the present 
total. 't seems evident, therefore, that the total volume 
TDRs, although already little more than half its level at this 
date last year, is still destined to fall steeply, since at the 
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A customer of the Three Banks Group 
has the comforting knowledge that 
however rapidly trade conditions may 
change either at home or overseas, he 
has at his disposal the combined skill 
and wide experience of a Group in 
touch with financial and __ business 
interest in all parts of the world, and 
the benefits of a Banking Service that 
is adaptable, individual and complete in 


every detail. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 
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“Sz «~Paid for in Dollars 
Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley S 


Manchester. 2. Branch: 
a7 Derby Exchange Rumford Street, Liverpect 2 
West-End s. 
cr-End (London) Bromehs 8 Hf Street, London, 3.W.1. 


INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA < SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA - NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
THAILAND + THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


+ INDONESIA - 
« HONGKONG + CHINA * JAPAN 





British business firms can materially 


benefit by information based on reports 
from 600 branches and agencies through- 
out Australia. 

For details of this service write to the 


Information Department of : — 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


7, Lothbury, London, E.C.a 


Incorporated in Victoria. Established 1858 


i Other London affices at 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. and &, Princes Street, B.C.a, 
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BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF FRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 


HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID _.., Rials 300,000,000 


RESERVE (Banking Dept.) ... Rials 1,030,000,000 
RESERVE (Issue Dept.) _ --- Rials 1,000,000,000 


Gevernor and Chairman of Executive Board: 
ABOL HASSAN EBTEHAJ 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 165 Branches and Agencies throughout Irena 


New York Representative : 
One Wall Street, New York 


London Representative ; 
123 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Decumentary 
Credits, ete, and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds ef information regardin 
import, export and trade regulations in foree in I 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL. SAVINGS 
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turn of the year the Treasury will be entering the season of big 
revenue surpluses. 


It is worth noting that between October 23rd last year and 
March 12th, the total of tender bills and TDRs combined 
was reduced by no less than £475 million. If the Treasury 
in the coming months could again command resources of this 
magnitude, it could, merely by maintaining the weekly bill 
issue at its present level, reduce the total of outstanding 
TDRs below {100 million. Whether any such drastic change 
as this will in tact occur will depend, however, not only upon 
the flow of current revenue but particularly upon the manner 
in which the authorities refinance the £787 million of 1} per 
cent Exchequer Bonds which mature next February. 


* * x 


Transport and Depreciation 


In a recent address, Sir Cyril Hurcomb (Chairman of 
the British Transport Commission) has referred to the Com- 
mission’s depreciation policy —a subject which, in his 
words, has been “ widely misunderstood and even misinter- 
preted.” Depreciation is a vital matter of public policy, 
and Sir Cyril in his speech was entitled to put the policy of 
the Commission beyond. doubt, though the Commission’s 
report and accounts had already made it perfectly clear. The 
argument boils down to this. The Commission have made 
“full provision” for depreciation, rolling stock and other 
assets which are used up, and for renewal of permanent way 
and structures. But they have changed the method of 
making “full provision” for depreciation to what may be 
called normal commercial practice. That practice is based 
on the original (or historical) cost of the assets and the esti- 
mated number of years’ work which they do. 


The railway companies (or most of them) pursued a 
different policy, since they charged against revenue the cost, 
at current prices, of renewing assets as their life expired. 
The difference in the two methods of treatment (as the Com- 
muission’s report disclosed) was to limit the depreciation 
provision needed last year to £19} million, some £8,500,000 
less than would have been required to continue the former 
policy of the railway companies. It is this difference which 
has attracted comment. “ Full depreciation ” has been pro- 
vided according to the ordinary commercial rules. But the 
rules are, in the great majority of cases, far excelled in 
practice. For it is the general policy of industrial companies, 
so far as their’ taxed profits permit, to set aside additional 
sums for depreciation beyond those which the revenue will 
allow by way of deduction from taxable profits or those 
which accounting cenventions demand by reference solely 
to historical cost. 

At present, the Commission is in no position to find these 
additional sums,’ It would like to do so, no doubt ; but last 
year it had no surplus of revenue even to find the first 
{2,500,000 instalment towards the redemption of its capital 
stock, This double burden of providing for depreciation 
on fixed assets and redeeming the Commission’s financial 
capital is illogical, and the adequacy of the Commission’s 
provisions for depreciation cannot be justified by reference 
to the statutory obligation to redeem its capital. If it does 
less than provide, at current prices, for the assets which it 
uses up, the Commission is not keeping its real resources 
intact. And on the showing of its own report, it did not 
succeed in doing so in its first year of operation. 


Industry and Trade 


European Refinery Programmes 
The oil committee of the Organisation for European 


onomic Co-operation has been at work since July on the 
reparation of a co-ordinated programme of refinery building. 
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of a “detailed scrutiny” of probable consumption 
1952-53 “to determine whether the member coy e 
were basing their expansion plans on the most realistic 
estimates of probable oil needs.” The committee 
has found these requirements “in total” to be reason- 
able, though doubts are expressed here and there whether 
some countries can provide themselves with enough of the 
necessary oil<consuming equipment. The requirements, as 
set out in the accompanying table, imply an increase jp 
consumption of the order of 9 per cent a year between now 
and 1952-53; and this seems high, even when it is related 
to the “ planned” increases of 6 per cent a year in industrial 
activity and 10 per cent a year in agricultural activity over 
the same period. 

The report also faces the unpleasant necessity of criticising 
some of the individual projects. A proposed catalytic crack 
ing unit of 150,000 tons capacity in Portugal seems larger 
than is really needed there. A Turkish project for a refinery of 
1,000,000 tons capacity near Alexandretta promises Turkey 
a glut of crude oil (“which might be hard to dispose of in 
the open market”) and an unrelieved shortage of kerosene; 
and the pipeline which is to feed the Turkish refinery acrog 
400 miles of rough country from Ramandag “ would be 
costly venture, especially in view of the nature of the cr 


EsTiMATED SUPPLIES AND DIsposats OF PETROLEUM Propuers 
IN 1952-53 O.E.E-C. Countries = 


(000 Metric. Tons) let 
l’RoDpUCTION—IMPORTS —CONSUMPTION— Exports ! 


j ania 


| Supply i Disposal 
pernapnenipsoai ae 

Countries | i { | , 

| Refinery | Imports Total | Inland Bunkers Exports | Total 

| Output Supply(a}i Con- | | Disposal 

| | sumption | | 
I eae | a | ) x 
auiade ic) ea Se on Bee ale i si9 |. .. | So 
Henclax .. | 7,399 643 8,082 | 4,723 1,560 1,799 | 6,082 
Denmark . | 27-54 1,777 1,804-5 5 1681-5; 123 ,; .. | 1804-5 
France ... ' 17,135 180 17,349 12,915 1,100 «6| «63,325 17,340 
Greece .... 358 628-25, 986-25, 968-25 ee ws 986-25 
Ieeland | ' 2535 253 i 140 ; 107 253 
Ireland ... | aa 658-7; 658-7 | 638-7 (b) | one ; 638-7 
Italy (c) .. 4 7,329 109 «| 7,438 6,229 | 600 | 609 | 7,438 
Norway .. | 31-3 | 1,794-5 | 2,825-8 | 1,825°8 o | .. - ia 
Portugal... |  34l SOL-1 | 842-2 j | 703-1 139 <j 842-1 
Sweden... | 1,397 | 2,513 3,950 | 3,815 aa 3,950 
Switzerland 9 | 973 | LOT?) | 1077 woe TUES Meee 1,077 
Turkey ... 55-5, 8445; 900 | 740 160 ss” ne 
U.K. ...0 TES 4,734 (22,716 418,599 | 3,708 474 «=| 22,716 
Trizone ... | 4,200-9| 310-9 | 4,754-8 | 4175-1 300 259-6 4,754°8 


ee | ee | 





Toran .. |56,189°2 | 36.099 95 15,101 15) 68,555-45 7,950 6,466-6 | 75,107-15 
| i ne 





(a) Includes “ substitute fuels” not shown in first or second columns. J (6) Buskers 
included in inland consamptien figures, ¢) Inclusive Trieste. 
Source ; O.E.E.C. Oil Committee. 


to be transported.” A secondhand American refinery to be 
re-erected in Sicily “ is not in line with the pattern of inland 
consumption requirements of Sicily, and it is consi 
uneconomic to reship finished products.” The Benelux 
countries are presented as a unit, but it appears that the 
Belgian anxiety to have new refineries on Belgian soil may 
lead to an export surplus of motor spirit which may be har 
to sell. The heavy French export surplus which is m 
prospect does not escape comment ; some of the surplus is 
intended for distant overseas territories, but some is appat- 
ently intended for neighbouring countries “ where, in many 
cases there are already plans for refinery expansion.” 


* 


Comments of this kind on individual projects make it a 
little difficult to see how the committee comes to-approve | 
principle” a European refinery programme’ which will give 
a throughput of 62.4 million tons in 1952-53. But this total 
does not include by any means all the national pro 
some of the most recent are left for later consid 
Further, the committee refers to strategic d 
adduced in support of home refining, on which it is 








to pass judgment. It points out that to attempt to weigh the — 


merits of oil investment plans against the merits of other 
forms of investment would be outside its competence 
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TEXTILE OUTPUT RAISED 







6.68.4 


More Reliable Parts 
for Rayon Machinery 


A better job because of BAKELITE 


These ‘Topham’ spinning boxes, used for high-speed 
winding of Rayon yarn, are quickly and accurately moulded 
in BAKELITE acid-resisting materials. Because they are more 
reliable in use, they increase productivity. 

Many components now being moulded in BAKELITE phastics 
are not only cheaper and quicker to produce, but are also 
more resistant to fracture and wear. There are possibilities 
for all types of engineering in the wide range of BAKELITE 
materials. A letter to the address below, or a phone call to 
SLOane 9911, will bring you all the information and help 
you require, 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 





BAKELITE LIMITED - 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON -: SW1 








I, the export factories, where speed in handling, as 
surely as speed in production, can write the next few chapters of British 
history; at the Docks, where the speed of unloading and loading directly 
affects our day-to-day lives, manpower has an ally. The electric truck, 
economical, simple, speedy, rugged and easily maintained, is saving time and 
man-hours where saving counts most. Batteries power these trucks: and 
the hard worked ‘electric’s’ reputation for freedom from breakdown is a 
measure of what its battery can take. The Chloride Electrical Storage 
Company has played an outstanding part in the swing to ‘electrics’, Three 
out of four British electric truck manufacturers fit Exide-Ironclad. Behind 
each Exide-Ironclad, Chloride and Exide 
Baitery lic the experience and progressive 


improvements of over 50 years of battery 
manufacture. 











THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Exide Works, Clifton Junction 


near Manchester P.788 





- PHONE SLOANE 9911 





Removing scale from the inside of a 
steam boiler is one of those costly 
Operations which can be avoided by 
the use of Calgon or other suitable 
phosphate in the boiler water. The 
modern way is to prevent the 
trouble before it starts. First de- 
termine the chemical composition 





of the feed water and then decide on 
the correct phosphate to use, 
Phosphate conditioning will prevent 
scale and the boiler troubles that go 
with it. It saves far more money 
than it costs, but it costs nothing at 
all to consult Albright & Wilson’s 
Technical Service Department. 


ALGON 


a very little Calgon prevents a lot of scale 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD. 


° Weta Trecment Oupartment 


@ PARK LANE » LONDON + W.1 > Tel: GRO 1311 * Works: Oldbury and Widnes 
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Finally, it explains that “any consequential effects of the 
revaluation of currencies” are not taken into account. This 
seems a decisive drawback, and it is hard to suppose that 
the oil committee will not soon have to set to work again. 


“ 


* bi * 


Warning from the Shipowners 


The president of the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom, Mr Colin S. Anderson, expressed a deeper gloom 
than might, perhaps, have been expected when he spoke at 
the annual dinner given by the Chamber last week: 

We stand upon the threshold of a time during which not 
only we, but our country, will need all the support that each 
can give to each. 

The nature of the support which the country needs from 
the shipping industry needs no explaining. But what kind 
of support was Mr Anderson thinking of in the reverse 
direction ? Moral support only ? That would be a reason- 
able demand. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as well 
as the Prime Minister and other members of the Govern- 
ment, were present when the speech was made. And at one 
point Mr Anderson referred to the possibility that the 
shipping industry might be forced to apply for “ the shelter 
of some counter-action—a garment which . . . only the state 
would be able to provide.” 


The necessity of maintaining freight rates was one point 
which Mr Anderson had in mind: “ Plainly we shall seek 
to hold the market of the world to a reasonable level of 
freights.” The significance of this intention must depend 
on what is meant by “ reasonable.” A high level of freight 
rates is not an obvious British interest. Britain is not only 
the principal maritime country but also the principal import- 
ing country ; high freights, while they bring in shipping 
revenue, also raise the cost of imports and therefore tend 
to inflate industrial costs and the cost of British exports in 
turn. Government action to keep freight rates up would 
come strangely from Britain at the present time. 


But Mr Anderson’s main concern was with foreign com- 
petition, actual or anticipated: Italian, German, Japanese, 
American—* every week adds to the lurid hues that have 
already displeased us.” It was in this connection that he 
mentioned the sharp increase in “our” fuel oil prices— 
that is, the increase of about 38 per cent in the sterling 
prices of ships’ bunkers at foreign ports, which takes effect 
on November 1st. This nevessary consequence of devalua- 
tion is an unfortunate thing, but it would be hard to show 
that it damages British shipping as against its foreign 
competitors. Other countries which have devalued will find 
that the price of oil to them, too, is increased. Those which 
have not devalued will enjoy economies in their outgoings 
in foreign ports, but their own charges for their services, 
relatively to the charges of soft-currency shipowners, have 
suddenly risen without benefit to themselves. Indeed, the 
transatlantic passenger lines have raised their sterling charges 
by 44 per cent in order to maintain the pre-devaluation 
position. 

It may be true that the competitive advantage which 
British shipowners have recently gained over, for instance, 
their American competitors is of questionable value, because 
American ships are protected by subsidies. But what is the 
proper British policy towards such practices? To seek 
to moderate and, where possible, remove them? Or to 
join in the game ? 


* * * 


Purchase Tax and “ Uplift” 
The Crown this week secured judgment against A. W. 


Gamage Limited for a disputed amount of purchase tax. 


The case, which zrose over water-softeners which the 
defendants manufactured for sale in their own shop, has 
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been useful in drawing the consumer’s attenti 
methods by which the inflated prices which = ie = the 
are arrived at—a matter usually settled over his ‘head 
Although it was fought as a test case, the facts 

not quite the typical facts, and the principle on widdiee 
chase tax ought to be determined cannot be regarded as finally 
settled by the decision. y 


Purchase tax was introduced early in the wa : 
the seller’s market has prevailed for nearly a pear 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise have from. th 
outset had things very much their own way. Where a manu. 
facturer sells his product direct to a retailer, the Act provides 
that a notional wholesale margin (oddly called an “ uplift ” 
must be added before purchase tax is calculated. Most of 
the disputable cases arise where a manufacturer js equall 
prepared to sell either to the retailer or to a wholéial 
merchant at the same price. Many kinds of goods (women’s 
coats, for example) are dealt with in this way. The retailers 
contend that the price at which the manufacurer sells is, in 
that case, the open market wholesale price, since it is the 
price at which any retailer can buy if he chooses. But it is 
still open to wholesalers to buy too, and to resell (if they 
can) at ahigher price. The Revenue has contended that where 
this could happen, the proper “ wholesale ” price is the price 
at which the wholesaler might have sold the goods if he had 
done so. It has further contended that, in the seller’s market 
which the Commissioners of Customs and Excise presume 
to exist, the “ market ” wholesale price is the highest 
price that is legally possible. There is an element of fiction 
in this argument; as the retailers observe, the fact that 
some wholesalers can sell some garments dearer does not 
prove that all garments could be sold dearer in all 
circumstances. 


But the retailer, like the consumer, has never had any 
standing in the discussions which fix purchase tax. 
“ Uplifts ” and taxable prices are matters between the manv- 
facturers, the wholesalers, and the Revenue, and have in fact 
been determined for the most part by agreements between 
the Revenue and the trade associations. Most of these 
agreements were made at a time when the manufacturers’ 
associations had no reason to be greatly concerned whether 
the final selling price of their products was high or low, 
This position is changing. Manufacturers in some trades 
have begun to show an interest in price reduction, and have 
become anxious to challenge the existing agreements. Many 
of them have been waiting for the result of the Gamage 
case. Now that the case is decided, pressure for revision 
of the notional prices—which need not be exerted through 
the courts—is likely to grow. 


* * * 


The Market for Bicyles 


The British bicycle manufacturers opened their second 
post-war exhibition this week. For many years, Britain has 
been the world’s largest producer and exporter of bicycles; 
last year more than 60 per cent of the British output of just 
under three million machines was exported. The American 


industry is a smaller producer than the British, and a much 


smaller exporter. The German industry, though it also s 


a smaller producer than the British, is the most formi 

potential competitor in exports ; its t rose last summer 
to about 145,000 units a month. Britain exported compktt 
machines valued at {11.8 million, together wich components 
of the value of £3.6 million, in the first nine months of this 
year. The biggest markets are in the less industrialised 


have virtually stopped deliveries there for the preset 
the total volume of business is increasing. te bon awl 
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eventually change the pattern of the trade is a growin 
Sa nationalism in some of the best markets, ‘whee 
the governments are giving every encouragement to local 
assembly. The Indian tariff on British bicycles was recently 
raised from 24 to 60 per cent. The three largest British 
manufacturers, Tube Investments, Raleigh Industries, and 
the B.S.A. Company, are setting up factories in India for 
assembling bicycle components imported from Britain. In 
South Africa, Tube Investments have bought a recently 
established local firm. It is unlikely that these steps would 
have been taken if no political pressure existed in favour of 
jocal assembly. 


This means that British manufacturers will divert their 
attention increasingly from the export of complete machines 
to the export of components. The two largest firms, Tube 
Investments and Raleigh, produce components for hundreds 
of small bicycle manufacturers as well as for their 
own use, and their market is therefore large enough to 
offer the full advantages of mass production. Component 
exports, in turn, are exposed to the threat that the importing 
countries may develop their domestic engineering industries 
to a point at which they can make enough components 
for their own needs. A survey by PEP,* discussing the 
industry’s prospects, points out that Australia, which before 
the war assembled bicycles from imported components, now 
makes components at home. But, as the more backward 
countries themselves are developed, more roads are built, 
standards of living tend to rise, and the demand for bicycles 
expands. The export trade is likely, therefore, to be main- 
tained for many years. The British industry will have to 
meet competition from Germany and probably from Japan, 
and its success will depend on its flexibility in design, but 
largely also on the extent to which it maintains its present 
lead in production efficiency. 


*The Cycle Industry. Political and Economic Planning. 





FACTORIES are growing 









in AUSTRALIA 


Expanding industrial development creates 
trade opportunities and an ever-widening 
field for employment. Informative “Blue 
Booklets” describing the Australian economy 
are published by the Bank of New South 


Wales and may be obtained, free, from your 
Bankers or direct from— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with timited liability) 









LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
47 Berkeley Square, W.! 
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The Supply of Bricks 


Stocks of bricks have run down rapidly in the past year, 
from an average of over 500 million in 1948 to 219 million 
in August. A serious shortage on the North-East coast 
during the summer was averted only by moving in a million 
bricks from other parts of the country. Supplies have 


improved again, but builders are still complaining that the 


uncertainty of brick deliveries makes it difficult for them 
to plan their work. 


The accompanying chart shows that, throughout most of 
1948, stocks of bricks were fairly high, although output was 
lower than in 1947. Output began to rise again when the 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 


fall in stocks gathered momentum. Unexpected behaviour 
by the Government, and, more recently, by the weather, has 
been the reason for fluctuations in supply. At the end of the 
war, the brickmakers had great difficulty in attracting labour 





Trading Opportunities 
in the NEAR EAST 


Close contact, covering 45 years, with every 
phase of commerce, industry, agriculture and 
finance in the Near East, enables the Banque 


Zilkha, S.A.E. to provide valuable banking 
service to firms proceeding with plans for 
development and expansion in Near East 
markets. 

Familiarity with local business conditions and 
customs constitute a guarantee of efficient 
and prompt attention. 


BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.E. 


CAIRO — ALEXANDRIA — EGYPT 


Associated Banks: 

BANQUE ZILKHA, S. A. L. 
BEYROUTH (Lebanon) — DAMASCUS (Syria) 
K. A. ZILKHA, Maison de Banque 
BAGHDAD (lIrag) 


Com, Reg. Cairo No, 47926. 
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and reviving their production. It took them until October, 
1947, to restore output to 467 million bricks a month ; even 
this was well below the 1938 average of 650 million. In the 
following month, the Government announced the 1947 cuts 
in capital investment. The big brickmaking companies kept 
their labour at work and their yards in full production until 
March, 1948, when stocks began to be excessive and activity 


had to be reduced. But, in the meantime, the restraints on 


capital investment had themselves begun to weaken. Build- 


ing restrictions were being liberally interpreted. The 
work authorised in the spring and summer of 1948 went 
ahead almost without interruption throughout the excep- 
tionally fine winter, and this deprived the brickmakers of an 
accustomed seasonal breathing-space. By the spring of this 
year, stocks held in the large brickyards were almost 
exhausted, and production was rising again. It did not 
improve at a rate fast enough to keep pace with consump- 
tion, because labour had been lost and was hard to recover. 
The mechanised brickyards prepared plans to buy handling 
equipment from the United States to overcome the labour 
difficulties, but those purchases have been stopped. Monthly 
production has risen by now to well above the August figure 
of 451 million bricks. But the brickmakers are wondering 
if the new cuts in capital investment, which have become 
inevitable, are to mean that the cycle of the last two years 
will be repeated. 


Trade and Investment 


By-passing Shannon Airport ? 

A deputation from the American Civil Aeronautics 
Board discussed the future of Shannon Airport with the 
Eire government last month. The airport was built by 
Eire at a cost of well over £2,000,000, and the work 
is still going on. Its location on the west coast was 
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dictated by the need for a re-fuelli 

atlantic aircraft. The airlines a ah pe irene, 
agreements with the Eire government by which signed 
to call at Shannon if they used the Irish air: ond de 
assured the government of revenue from landing dues and 
from rent for administrative buildings. Eire js naturall 
opposed to any reduction of this revenue, which jis ; 
said to give an insufficient return on the Capital invested. 


Aircraft of the Stratocruiser class, which are coming into 
operation on the transatlantic crossing, no longer need to 
refuel at Shannon. The American airlines have been flyi 
an increasing number of aircraft direct to British or European 
airports, and have been avoiding the flight over Ireland 
Pan-American Airways, for example, now call there only 
once a day. Since Shannon is an inconvenient place fo. 
travellers to Eire to land, the American companies have 
asked for permission to land at Dublin instead. The matter 
was taken up on their behalf by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
but without apparent success. Dublin airport is frequently 
fog-bound and has only one runway suitable for trans- 
atlantic aircraft. Having sunk more money than it could 
really afford in building and developing Shannon, the Eire 
government is not willing to repeat the process at Dublin. 


The British transatlantic aircraft are in the same position 
as the American, but the British corporations have a §0 per 
cent holding in Aer Lingus, which handles the Shannon- 
Dublin air traffic. This gives them a certain interest in the 
present arrangement, but it is obviously of minor importance 
compared with the losing of time on the transatlantic crossing 
simply in order to call at Shannon. 


As the performance of transatlantic aircraft improves, 
less and less traffic is likely to pass through Shannon. The 
same consideration applies to some other airports which are 
primarily refuelling bases: Gander and Prestwick may 
well feel its effect. It is unfortunate for the Eire government 
that it should have spent so much of its own money On what 
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believe it !* | 9 


The news came like a thunderbolt to 
everyone in the firm. Old ‘Mac’ of all 
people — such a gentlemanly old chap! 
He had been with the firm for donkey’s Sa 

years — started as an office boy and must have handled dntolf 
thousands of pounds as chief cashier, One day an auditor's query 
led to a thorough-going investigation, and ‘Mac’ dazed and white- 
faced, went straight to the Managing Director. He had gone on for 
a year and more stealing cash and falsifying the books in a desperate 
attempt to recoup losses on investment deals. Hundreds of such cases 
are reported every year, and more occur but are not made public. itis 
part of the duty of wise management to provide against such risks. 


—— —_ 
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now promises to be a temporary facility. Warning might 
have 7 taken from the seaplane base which was 

a few years before the war at Foynes ; this has been in disuse 
since seaplanes stopped flying on the transatlantic route. 


x x x 


The Whaling Fleet Sails 


The new whaling season is about to open, and this week 
saw the departure of the first British factory ship to the 
Antarctic. The full international fleet will consist of 18 
ships: three from Britain, one from South Africa, ten from 
Norway, one from the Netherlands, two from Japan and one 
from Russia. This is the same number as last season. The 
new season’s catch will again be restricted by international 
convention to 16,000 blue whale units. A blue whale unit is 
a common denominator for all the different types of whales 
which are likely to be caught. Thus, one blue whale is equi- 
valent to two fin whales, or two and a half humpback whales 
or six sei whales. 

Last season’s Antarctic catch, which closed a week before 
the due date, yielded 3§2,851 tons of whale oil, of which 
103,319 tons was the combined British and South African 
yield. Total production of whale oil for the season amounted 
to 391,184 tons, compared with 341,515 tons in 1947-48. 
Ten years earlier, world production reached 607,000 tons, of 
which 557,000 tons came from the Antarctic, but then no 
restriction on catch was in force. The new season’s catch 
should provide between 350,000 and 400,000 tons of whale 
oil, Reports are current that whales now caught tend to be 
smaller in size, though last year’s experience did not confirm 
this. The Ministry of Food has again bought the entire 
prospective British catch, and the price has been fixed at {80 
a ton for No. 1 oil. Last season’s price was £90 a ton, and 
but for devaluation this year’s price would undoubtedly have 
been substantially lower. During the past year there has 
Pesa a steady improvement in world supplies in oils and 
ats. 


Whalemeat is still sold privately for whatever price it will 
fetch. Judging from current retail prices it has become a 
very profitable subsidiary trade, though apparently more 
of st is being sold for animal than for human consump- 
uon. The whaling fleet will face higher costs this season for 
bunkers, and a lower price for its main product. Bumper 
profits were earned immediately after the war. Now the out- 
look suggests less comfortable times for the industry. 


* cf * 


Base Metals in America 


Earlier events this year invest the American metal market 
with particular importance for British industrial consumers. 
During the past week, there has been a strong demand for 
copper, but relatively smail interest in lead and zinc. It is 
difficult to determine, ai this stage, what part the American 
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steel strike plays in these movements. Brass mills,: wire 
mulls and manufacturers of domestic appliances have all 
been buying copper for delivery in October or early Novem- 
ber: and those purchases scem to be for actual use rather 
than for stock. It is estimated that consumption of copper 
is at present running at about 30,000 tons a month in excess 
of American mine production, output from the smelters and 
imports. Deliveries in September for home consumption 
amounted to approximately 93,000 tons, and a further 10,000 
tons went to the strategic stockpile. The October figures are 
expected to be even larger. In a more highly organised metal 
market, the current price for copper would be higher than 
the 17g cents a lb. (equivalent to £141 a ton) at present 
ruling in New York. At least the American scrap market 
is reflecting the firmer tendency, and heavy wire scrap has 
risen by } cent to 13} cents a lb during the week. At the 
beginning of this week, the Ministry of Supply reduced its 
buying price of rough copper from £110 to £100 a ton. 

In contrast to copper, lead has been weak on the American 
market, and the price is now down to 13 cents a lb ({104 
a ton), which is only one cent above the low point reached 
last May. The Ministry of Supply has faithfully followed 
the New York market, and reduced its price of lead by £6 
to {105 a ton. The weakness in the United States arises 
from two factors. First, there are clear signs of falling con- 
sumption, and secondly, offerings of foreign lead have in- 
creased. Demand for zinc has also slackened (since most of 
the large galvanisers are out of the market because of the 
steel strike) though the price has remained unchanged. On 
the other hand, supplies of high grade zinc are tight ; out- 
put from three smelters has declined, one owing to a strike, 
while the demand for die-casters and brass mills has been 
well maintained. 


* * * 


Outlook for Raw Cotton 


The prospect of adequate supplies of raw cotton has 
improved. The latest official estimate puts the new American 
crop at 15,446,000 bales compared with the September esti- 
mate of 14,943,000 bales. The trade had expected the 
crop to be no larger than last year’s, which amounted to 
14,868,000 bales. The first estimate of the Egyptian crop is 
1,620,000 bales, compared with 1,845,000 bales a year ago. 
But as first estimates often have to be revised upwards, it 
may yet be found that this year’s crop is not much 
smaller than the 1948 crop, despite persistent reports of 
damage by worm infestation. World carry-over stocks at 
August 1st have been revised from 15 million to 14.7 million 
bales. Since this reduction has been more than offset by the 
higher estimate for the American harvest, world cotton 
supplies for the coming season may be some 500,000 bales 
greater than in 1948-49. 


The key to the cotton situation lies in the trend of con- 
sumption. The accompanying table has been compiled from 
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data supplied by the International Cotton Advisory Com- 

mittee. Total consumption reached its postwar peak of 28.8 

million bales in 1947-48 ; in the following year there was a 

fall to 27.9 million bales. Both figures were appreciably 

below the 1938-39 level of 30.5 million bales, which may have 
Wortpd CONSUMPTION OF COTTON 

(000 Bales—Years beginning August Ist) 


, 1958-59 | 


j | 
Country 1945-46 1946 47 | 1947-48 | 1948 49° 
prey | : 

Bedi. 0205 nis «neh inde eo ed ek aes | 580 
Crechostovakia Ste 200 j 139 Ct 205 i 247 275 
Bewneect 4k<i s. 0%Ss 0a + oh 1295 | 147 1075 | 1,092 1,050 
Germany eae 1,150 60 410 550 875 
BMGT. Gite. 2eL8 NE: 665 | 337 | 860 | 882 | 90 
a a eee ay Se 337 390 
ng TA ow et 140 vl 339 JAB 350 
United Kingdom......... 269 | i,oll 1.656 1,954 2,000 
Soviet Union ..........0- | 3,809 1.600 1,700 1,900 2, L00 
United States............ | 6,858 9,163 10.023 9,354 1,798 
Cec caihiteccwiten’s 261 367 S66 367 S85 
ee TS se .kks od. tes 206 322 313 283 250 
Dematingss 55. .dccasoe oo 150 a AS 572 400 
eck Sesh enh 642 875 900 843 800 
RR eens 121 218 219 203 | 220 
Geet oe ake es | 3,295 1850 {| 2,770 | 3,050 {| 2,950 
Sadia s 5.4 -nnde acs 0hn08ds, 1, ek Oat 5,524 | 3,600 | 5,500 
Sepak. . 258). cela ritees | 2.681 100 700 591 700 

"30,466 “4 27 871 


24.4838 | 28,090 28,851 


* Provisional 





been somewhat inflated because of the imminence of war. 
The downward trend has been caused by the sharp reduction 
in consumption in the United States. In Britain, cotton 
consumption has been expanding—though not very sharply, 
for it is not yet at its prewar level. Recovery has been 
marked in Germany but modest in both Japan and Russia, 
while consumption in France and Belgium has started to 
fall. The table also reveals the expansion in cotton con- 
sumption in many countries which before the war were 
large import markets for textiles. These include Argentina, 
Brazil, Egypt, Canada and Spain. 


The trend of cotton prices, as of many other prices, will 
depend largely on the level of activity in the United States. 
Under the new price support formula, American cotton 
prices could decline by about 2 cents a Ib. from 
their present level of 304 cents a lb. but not by more. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation already holds large stocks 
of cotton and is still tak#g in supplies on loan. The devalua- 
tion of sterling and other European currencies may tend 
to push the American price towards this lower limit. But, 
conversely, it has already had the effect of 1aising the price 
of Egyptian cotton, and on Monday the Raw Cotton Com- 
mission again increased its selling prices for Egyptian and 
similar growths by between 2d. and 23d. a lb. 


* : * * 


New Capital for OFS 


Devaluation came just at the right moment for the 
Orange Free State developing mines. In the first flush of 
enthusiasm in the gold share market, attention was mainly 
directed to the immediate benefits likely to accrue to the 
Rand producers. But in the further rise in gold share prices 
during the past month, the Orange Free State companies have 
made the best of the running. As a result, the appropriate 
market conditions have been created to launch the first big 
new issue to provide finance for the next stage in bringing the 
field into production. It is estimated that some £150 million 
of new money will be required for this purpose. As was ex- 
pected, Western Holdings has been quick to take advantage of 
the favourable market conditions. 

At the annual meeting of the company last May the chair- 
man indicated that cash resources would be exhausted by the 
end of the year, and the total amount.to be raised by 
the issue now announced is £2,812,500. This amount 
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is considered sufficient “together with proceeds rece; 
on realisation of investments in other companies ” (presum- 
ably inter alia St. elena, in which 212,295 original shares 
were received by way of rights) to finance the i 
another year, when the No. 1 shaft should intersect the basal 
reef. Existing shareholders are to be offered 975,000 new 
shares at 50s. per share in the proportion of one new share for 
every five old shares held. A further 150,000 shares will be 
subscribed at the same price by Anglo American Corporati 
the controlling group, which has also underwritten the issue 
for a cash commission of 24 per cent on the issue price. The 
terms reflect the beneficial effect of devaluation; on the 
eve of devaluation the price of the old shares was 52s. com- 
pared with 64s. 6d. immediately betore the announcement 
of the issue. 

General Exploration Orange Free State (“ Geoffries ”) ig 
another O.F.S. company to make a new issue this month, 
In this case, the amount of new money at present requi 
is considered too small for an issue to stockholders. Instead 
Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate have accepted an offer to sub. 
scribe for 120,000 reserve shares in “ Geoffries ” at 42s, a 
share. General Mining and Finance, the controlling group 
of “ Geoffries,” has also announced its intention to raise 
fresh capital. An offer is to be made to shareholders regis- 
tered on October 19th to subscribe for 379,374 new 
£1 shares at £5 §s. per share in the proportion of three new 
shares for every ten old shares held. This issue has also been 
underwritten in London. 


* * * 


Rand Wages Agreement 


Where there’s a will there’s a way. Both parties to the 
recent wage negotiations on the Rand have shown unusual 
readiness to arrive at an agreement without delay. No sooner 
had the original offer of the Gold Producers Committee for 
a 124 per cent increase in basic wages been turned down 
than another offer of a 15 per cent increase was made and 
accepted. The increase will come into effect at once. Before 
devaluation, the mineworkers were claiming an increase of 
30 per cent; their readiness to accept half of what they 
claimed may have been encouraged by the bait of £2,000,000 
offered as an immediate cash gift by the producers. This 
sum will be distributed on the basis of {25 to each daily 
paid employee with a year’s service and pro rata for those 
with less. Any balance left over will be used to increase bene- 
fit payments under provident schemes. 


The agreement meas that the Rand mines will be able 
to proceed with production with no present fear of inter- 
ruptions by labour troubles. That is an important gain. But 
the 15 per cent increase in basic wage rates is not the 
of the matter. Wages are also adjusted by a sliding scale to 
the cost of living index. An article in The Economist last week 
showed that this may possibly have a serious effect on labour 
costs, given the scarcely suppressed state of inflation in South 
Africa. Moreover, the present financial resources of the 
mining companies, adequate though they are in most cases, 
will have to bear the cost of the cash payment, which, seen 
from London, has some slight appearance of Danegeld about 
it. At least, it is not a sop which could safely be offered 
again. 


Shorter Note 


The Ministry of Labour has announced that the interim 
index of retail prices rose on September 13th to 112 (June, 
1947=100). The actual increase is stated to be only 3 
fraction of one point (the index is calculated to the nearest 
whole number) and is attributed to seasonal changes im the 
kinds of vegetables on the market. It occurred, however, 
before the devaluation of sterling, and is now unlikely to be 
reversed, 
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BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 





The Report and Accounts for the year ended 2nd July, 1949 contain the Directors’ recommendation 


for the payment on 31st January, 1950 of the following dividends to Stockholders registered as at the close 
of business on 29th December, 1949 :— 


A Participation dividend of 1.3875°% actual, less tax, on 73° Participating Second Cumulative 
Preference Stock in respect of the year ended 30th April, 1949 and 
A dividend of 8 % actual, less tax, on Ordinary Stock in respect of the year ended 2nd July, 1949. 


The following Account i is extracted from the Report of the Directors and audited Accounts for the 
year ended 2nd July, 1949 which will be posted to Stockholders on or about Ist November, 1949. 


— 
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CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 2nd July, 1949, 













1948 
£ £ £ 
Balance of Consolidated Trading Account after ages pequinions amounting to £211 oS am 477 in 
3,611,738 1947--48) other than those deducted below de ns 3,822,122 
Add: Dividends (gross) from— 
2.050 Trade Invesiments ... ... Jails. 2525 x oa a sha iz. beats “ibd > - emp 600 
24,104 Associated Companies ... . 


37,650 
Interest on Tax oenne anaes which — been tendered aoe tax liabilities . ote 11,809 
Bank Interest ? ie i. pat 14,183 


63,642 


3,885,764 


ct: Emoluments of Directors of British Celanese Limited— 
—— As Directors : 


79. S00 | eS with Article 75 of the Articles of Association as voluntarily restricted £20,000 
wise 
$9127 In respect of services in executive capacities obs she oid --» £61,526 













Contributions paid under pension scheme ... ade “as sas sot 15,810 






Depreciation 





166063 War Damage C. ‘ontributions ‘and Premiums, balanc ew ritten off « — 
1,994 Expenses of Issue of 7°% Cumulative First Preference Shares, balance written off bee _ 
— — 747,010 635,449 
1,842 Provision for Premium on Redemption of 4°, First Mortgage Debenture Stock ... wie ees 1,807 
141,006 Interest (gross) on Debenture Stocks and Mortgage—British Celanese ee eva ood eee 137,342 
3,548 interest (gross) on 5°, Debenture Stock——Subsidiary Company Fee ots oe ose 3,493 
-- 146,396 142,642 





993, 406 778,091 



































2,778,083 Net Profit for the Year before Taxation 3,107,673 
oS Deduct: es peer. = 28 
478 495 | ofits Tax «00 ese eee eee eee oes eee JY, : 
[ise United Kingdom ‘Income Tax ... ane bee oe ose oe oo pet nn = 1,bos'oed 
1,603,751 1,626,363 
163.124 Transfer to Taxation Equalisation Account... se we ne en ong oo ee: ee 5x 250,711 
—— 1,766,875 ——— 1,877,074 
1,011,208 Net Profit for the Year after Taxation a Menace gee aa : 1,230,399 
679 Deduct: Net Profit for the Year retained i in the Accounts of Subsidiary Companies. ue une el ae 643 
1,010,529 Net Profit for the Year dealt with in the Accounts of British Celanese Limited ... ent civemi ictiae 1,229,956 


521 499 Balance of British Celanese Limited Profit brought Sennen at ns ane 1948... 
— 26,989 Add: Adjustment relating to previous year , ees 
494 510 








599,459 


1,505,039 1,829,415 
#J25,125 Deduct: Dividends (less Income Te) paid on £3,500,000 7% Cumulative First ee ~~ in en = 
year ended 30th April, 1 iid 134,750 
41,174 Interest (/ess Income Tax) aid on ‘5% Funding Certificates during the year 40,207 
Fixed Dividends (/ess Income Tax) paid on £4,250,000 74 °% Participating Second Cumulative Preference 
175.312 Stock in respect of the year ended 30th April, 1949 sha a 175,312 
126,237 Amount to be applied in the purchase or redemption of Funding Certificates vhs ose!) gab "abe iy 


Dividends Recommended— 
Participation Dividend (/ess Income Tax) on £4,250,000 74% Participating Second Cumulative Preference 
32,433 Stock in respect of the year ended 30th =, 1949 : 32,433 
97,299 Dividend (Jess Income Tax) on £2,211,333,10s. Ordinary Stock in respect of the. year ended 2nd July, 1949 97,299 
—— 597,58 


















664,644 











907,459 1,164,771 
Deduct: Transfer to— 
200,000 Plant Re ment and Rpaaieh Rielenpenns nowy bie des at in ots ee ee aw | 
150,000 General Reserve . jen a wos ives <0 os wee eee «= 400,000 
—— 350,000 —— 600,000 
: Balances carried forward at 2nd July, 1949 :— 
o 557,459 British Celanese Limited saa = ba ud ‘a ie Ree 564,771 
4.430 Subsidiary Companies- - Balance brought forward at 3rd July, 1948 | ine 5,710 


290 Deduct: Transfer to Capital Reserve of accumulated surplus of Subsidiary Company liquidated during the year ‘ a 








Add: Adjustment relating to previous year ise ans ane sine —_ eee exe eee ere ween 






Add: Net Profit for the year retained in the Accounts of Subsidiary Companies ... 
£710 








= 169 Balance carried forward at 2nd July, 1949 in Consolidated Balance Sheet sie “a eee ~ tee) eee2! dee £571,124 
Cees ae 


* On £2,500,000 Stock in respect of the year ended 40th A 1948 . aa 2, ine .. £96,250 
On £1,000,000 Stock in respect of the nine months pens gH April, "1948 bad oe 


£125,125 


LONDON, W.1. 14th October, 1949. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NEEPSEND STEEL AND 
TOOL CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


MR S. C, GOODWIN’S REVIEW 


Mr S. C. Goodwin, J.P. (chairman), pre- 
sided at the twenty-ninth annual general 
meeting of Neepsend Steel and Tool Corpora- 
tion, Limited, at the registered office, 
Neepsend, Sheffield, on October 18th. His 
survey showed consolidated reserves and 
surplus £1,095,496 against £922,427. There 
was an assets excess of £1,061,690 and the 
group was in a very sound position 
financially. 

Consolidated profit and loss account showed 
trading profits before taxation £528,649 
against £459,430 in the previous year. After 
providing for transfers to reserves, dividends 
and bonus, the carry forward was £528,397 
against £386,703 brought forward. The divi- 
dend declared on the ordinary stock repre- 
sented approximately 11 per cent., less tax, 
on the capital employed in the group. | 

They were experiencing a distinct recession 


in orders for steel, but departments 

files, saws, engineers’ and other small tools, 
and magnets were heavily loaded with orders 
and their prospects appeared good for some 
considerable time ahead. They continued to 
use maximum endeavours in export trade but 
were increasingly hampered by import 
restrictions in many markets. They would 
be fortunate if they could maintain during 
the present year’s trading similar results to 
those enjoyed in the past year. 

The report was adopted. 

At an extraordinary meeting it was decided 
to make a bonus distribution of one new 5s. 
share in respect of each 5s. unit of stock 
held. 





VITAMINS LIMITED 
VALUE OF BEMAX 


The annual meeting of Vitamins Limited 
was held in London 

Mr H. C. H. Graves (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said that they heard 
many complaints all round of a feeling of 
frustration, of undue fatigue, of being “ under 
par.” They heard, even in these days, of 
listless children. and of infants who did not 
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grow as rapidly as they should, or-who per. 
haps went down before infections of one kind 
or another that childhood (and indeed ;]] 
mankind) was heir to. 


How different many of the frustrated and 
listless would be if they put themselves on 


Bemax. Some recipes for good 

a little unpleasant and not easy sae oe 
but Bemax with milk or fruit juice, in 

or sprinkled on cereals, was so delicious and 
added such zest to life in a very short tim 
that it was difficult to understand how oat 
one who had the opportunity should fail to 
give it a trial: still less how anyone could 
deny their children the benefit of it. 


Some thought that after that phenomenally 
fine summer, there was risk of a severe winter 
with resultant toll of infection and sickness, 
How wise it would be if all such would go 
to the nearest Chemist’s and purchase—and 
see that their family used—Bemax, the most 
famous natural vitamin, protein and mineral 
supplement in the world. 


Continuous and intensive — campaigns 
directed primarily to the medical profession 
had resulted in substantial increases in the 
sales of their pharmaceutical preparations, ° 


The report and acccunts were adopted, 


a 


NOTICES 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 


TRANSLATOR 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant in the Abstract- 
ing and Translation Section of the Secretary’s Department at the 
Applicants should _ po 
ects and the ability to 


Authority’s Headquarters in London. | 
some knowledge of technical or scientific a 
translate matter appearing in technical pub 
the industry. A 


ussian. 
allowance. A 


inclusive of London 


per annum. 


Applications giving full particulars of qualifications and experience 
should be submitted to D. Moffat, Director oe ee British 
ouse, 
Please mark envelopes in top left-hand corner 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is Novem- 


Electricity Authority, British Electricity 
Street, London, W.1. 
AE/35. 


ber 14, 1949. 


COMPANY in the North of England has openings in its Market 
4 Research Department for one or two executive trainees. L 
Market Research Department is a comparatively large one, and it 
operates in most fields of Market Research, The successful applicants 
will be aged between 22 and 30, and have a good educational back- > 


ications of interest to 
ood standard of proficiency in scme foreign lan- 
uage is essential, preferably one of the Scandinavian 
The post is established within Grade 
Interim Scheme of Salaries, i.e., between £270 and £480 per annum, 
candidate of proved ability, 
however, could expect a commencing salary of not less than £400 


LEEDS 


Applications are 
January 1, 1950. 


JOSSeSS 


a recommendation. 

Salary scale: 
approved training. 
roup_ or 
“A” of the N.J.C. 


Education, Education 


Great Portland 


This 


£700 x £25—£800, with additions for 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


PRINCIPAL: E. V, ROBERTS, B. Com., A.C.A. 


) invited for the post of Senior Assistant 
Statistics and Marketing, to take up duties as soon as possible hed. 


Applicants should have a good degree; suitable business experience 


degree and 


Candidates who applied in response to a previous advertisement 
for this post need not submit a fresh application. j 
Further particulars i 
sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the Director af 


and application form may be obtained by 


Offices, Leeds, 1. 


B B.C. invites applications for the post of Research Assistants 
7. in the Listener Research Department, Entertainment Division, 
Applicants must have a good educational background and should 
have qualifications or experience in either socia 
research or mathematical statistics. 
tive material and to prepare succinct summaries or written replies 
to questionnaires is essential. 
if qualifications and 
to £475 maximum per annum. Detailed applications to Appointments 
Officer. B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
marked ‘‘ Research Econ.’ For acknowledgement please enclose 
stamped addressed envelope. 


; research, market 
The ability tu interpret qualita- 


_ Starting salary £355 (may be higher 
experience are exceptional) rising by 


within 7 days 


ground which includes mathematics, statistics, or_one of the scientific (eee aged 40, sound knowledge Finance and Administra- 


subjects, preferably to University standard. 


is very comprehensive and includes a certain amount of field work. 
The commencing salary for a man aged 22 will be above the average 
: In fixing the commencing salary for an 
older man, his additional age and experience will be taken into 
The prospects for promotion to an executive appointment 
within the next few years are good.—Please write in the first 


for this type of traineeship. 
account. 


place to Box 240. 


{ECRETARY (lady) required for Managing Director of progressive 
s manufacturing concern with modern factory and offices situated 
between Oxford and ne and 1$ hours from London. 

vancement offered to applicant with 


salary with opportunity of a 
right qualifications. 


tary, Messrs 
Haddenham, Bucks. 


JOR SALE.—Vols. 47-54 ‘Economic Journal, uniformly bound: 


Secretarial experience and h 
shorthand and typing essential. Living accommodation can be found 
without difficulty.—Apply in the first instance to the Company Secre- 
Hordern-Riehmond Limited, Hydulignum Works, 


The training given 


Library and records. 


Good essential. 


a high standard of 


Box 239, 


State age, 


CCOUNTANT-Secretary required by Private Company suppliers 
4\ of Raw Materials to the Chemical and Pharmaceutical Industries, 
also Import and Export. 
organising ability and integrity. 
according to qualifications and experience.—Write full details 


tion, good linguist (German, Freneh and Danish), experienced 

negotiator and thoroughly acquainted with most European countries, 
seeks position of responsibility.—-Please reply to Box 234. 3) 

YHARTERED Accountant (48), wide experience home and abroad, 

commercial and professional, at 

in nationalised industry, desires position as Finance Director, Comp- 

troller or similar post.—Box 242. cane 
IBRARIAN (Woman) required by large Midlands Engineert 

4 Company to take complete charge of Central Photograph 


resent holding executive post 


Previous experience in similar class of work 
experience and salary required to Box 233, 


Applicants must have good education, 
Salary not less than £600 but 


eee —— 


also Economist, June-Dec., 1939 and 1943-45, unbound. Enquiries \ gp Pantha cong Aatng ao ocobe tar haatioitte ie taesly business 


to Box 224. 


I EGISTERED ‘Student (age 32, woman), expert shorthand-typist 
seeks post as private secretary to Company Secretary (preferably 

City) with a view to gaining experience.—Box aOR tate 
PAPER Manufacturers wish to buy as a going concern established 


firm of exporters.—Box 225. 


CHARTERED Accountant is required, age 30 to 35 years, with 
Applicants must have had industrial 
ble of working without day to day super- PAU APTS 
and conditions are good 
Reply in confidence to Box 232, stating 
ucation and experience with salaries 


re experience of costing. 
experience and be ca 
vision by Directors. he immediate salar 
and the p s unusual. 
age and giving full details of 
to date. 


OLD MINING RECORD. October issue. 
Higher Gold Price; the pick of the market; 1s. post free from 
lisher, Empire H nion Court, London, E.C.2. 
EGULAR well paid part-time work wanted by mathematically- 
minded woman (32), B.Sc. (Econ.) Hons,, experience administra- 
tion, accountancy, abstracting, research, calculating machines, Full 
ualifications from advertiser, c/o Coates, 9, Sutton Court Mansions, 


Publisher, Empire House, 


4, (CHI 3396) 


PPORTUNITY WANTED.—Young Economics Graduate (24), at 

present Office Manager, anxious to establish career in Market 
Research or kindred profession—hard worker, languages (French, 
German), sound business knowledge, willing to travel.—Box 243. 


—_—— 





with goo 


seeks eteqpeyeneas where enthusiasm and hard work will be rewarded 
prospects.—Box 237, _ by nipping 

ONDON evening tuition in Economics, statistics, some moral 
44 philosophy, politics. 


YHARTERED Accountant required by leading Merchant and Ageney 
/ House for Malaya. Contract 4 years in first instance. Excellent 
salary and prospects. Write Box 772, Dorland Advertising, 18/2, 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


Reasonable terms.—Box 244. 


——--+" 


— 


HARTERED Accountant, 33, with Oxford research degree tn 
economics, seeks post, preferably in sphere of applied econo 
Experience in industry and financial journalism.—Box 245. 





“Special article :— 












U.S.A, : £6 or $20. 
Canada; £6 or $22. 
S. and C. America 





THE ECONOMIST — BY AIR 


and W. Indies: £7. 
Australia ; £6 (sterling). 
New Zealand : £7.15s. 
Union of South Africa: £5.5s. 
India: £5.158. or Rs. 77. | 
THE ECONOMIST, 22 RYDER ST., ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Annual Subscription Rates 
Si : £5.15s. 
Singapore, Malaya: £5 or SS$50, 
Hongkong : £5.15s. or HK$93. 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. i 
Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. : 
Poland, Iceland : £5.5s. ; 
Rest of Europe : £4.5s. : 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Aspro.—Group wading profit amounted to 
£430,808 in the nine months to March 31, 
1949, compared with £583,241 in the pre- 
vious year. Net profit was {£160,617 
(£216,452 for 1947-48). The dividend of 26} 
per cent represents an annual rate of 35 per 
cent as in 1947-48. Net current assets at 
March 31, 1949, were £487,513 (£579,122). 

British Overseas Stores.—Total profit of 
the group declined from £168,871 to 
{156,028 in the year to June 30, 1949. The 
dividend of 10 per cent is repeated. 

United Steel Companies.—The balance 
of profit available for appropriation declined 
from {£888,847 to £827,008 in the year to 
June 30, 1949. General reserve receives 
£250,000 (£307,372); the dividend is main- 
tained at 8 per cent; carry forward is 
£615,807 (£613,485). Tax relief on capital 
expenditure (applied to the provision for de- 
ferred taxation) amounted to £571,123 
(£260,500 applied to depreciation provision). 


British Celanese.—Consolidated trading 
balance increased from £3,611,738 to 
{3,822,122 in the year ended July 2, 1949. 
Net profit amounted to £1,230,599 
(£1,011.208). Appropriation to plant re- 
placement and special obsolescence reserve is 
unchanged at £200,000; general reserve is 
alloted £400,000 (£150,000). The dividend 
is unchanged at 8 per cent. 


Horlicks.—Group trading profit increased 
from {463,878 to £472,070 in thé year ended 
March 31, 1949. Trading profit of sub- 
sidiaries declined from £89,053 to £38,797. 
Net profit of the group rose from £141,112 
to £149,338. The dividend of 30 per cent 
for the year is repeated. Net current assets 
at the year-end amounted to £1,137,813 
(£1,138,850). 

Crossiey Brothers.—Consolidated gross 
profit increased from £354.071 to £433,120 
and net profit from £137,036 to £164,046 
in the year to April 30, 1949. The dividend 
on the deferred units is unchanged at 124 
per cent. 

dohn |. Thornycroft. — Consolidated 
trading profit amounted to £786,237 
(£571,041) in the year to July 31, 1949. These 


figures include approximately £180,000 
(£95,000) in respect of delayed settlement 
of contracts prior to the start of the year. 
Net group profit increased from £256,213 to 
£333,029. An ordinary dividend of 22} per 
cent is recommended. 

Hawthorn Leslie.—Net profit increased 
from £177,019 to £202,444 in the year to 
June 30, 1949. A final dividend of 10 per 
cent on the ordinary capital is recommended. 

Thos. W. Ward.—Net profit amounted to 
£474,287 (£477,233) in the year to June 30, 
1949. The dividend is unchanged at 15 per 
cent for the year. 

Manchester Lines.—Trading profit de- 
clined from £572,635 to £552,562 im the year 
to June 30, 1949. Total profit amounted to 
£602,494 (£620,972) and net profit to 
£261,525 (£202,601). Fixed assets, including 
shipping property, less written off were 
— at £389,075 (£510,581) at June 30, 

9. 

J. and F. Stone Lighting and Radio.— 
Trading profit and sundry income increased 
from {£332,035 wo £380,065 in the year to 
June 30, 1949. The dividend of 40 per cent. 
is unchanged 


Capital Issues 


BONUS ISSUES 

Charles Roberts—A scrip bonus issue of 
50 per cent will involve the distribution of 
200,000 £1 shares. 

Yates’s Castle Brewery.—The ordinary 
capital is to be increased by £50,000 by way 
of a bonus issue to stockholders of one new 
share for every three shares held. 

Ruston and  Hornsby.—Sharcholders’ 
approval is to be sought on November 10th 
for a 100 per cent bonus issue involving the 
capitalisation of £2,050,000 of reserves. 

Yardley.—General reserves to the extent 
of £192,720 are to be capitalised by a bonus 
issue of 963,600 4s. “A” ordinary shares in 
the proportion of two new shares for each 
three “A” ordinary shares held. 

Metal Traders.—A bonus issue to capi- 
talise £374,184 of reserves is to be made to 
ordinary shareholders on a nine for one basis. 


OTHER ISSUES 

East African Power and Lighting.— 
Lists opened and closed on October 21st for 
the issue of 1,000,000 cumulative 4 per cent 
preference shares at par. Capital consists of 
£4,213,333 in £300,000 7 per cent cumulative 
£1 preference shares, £1,800,000 in 4 per 
cent cumulative £1 preference shares, and 
£2,113,333 in £1 ordinary shares. Profit sub- 
ject to income tax for years ended ber 
31st: 1939, £75,721; 1947, £153,076 ; 1948, 
£181,981. 


Bairns Wear.—Preference and ordinary 
shareholders registered on October Sth are 
being offered 50,000 5} per cent cumulative 
£1 preference shares at 22s. per share and 
138,500 5s. ordinary shares at 12s. 6d. per 
share. Preference shareholders are offered 
one new preference share for every three 
shares held, and ordinary shareholders are 
— one new share for every five shares 


General Mining and Finance.—Share- 
holders are offered 379,374 £1 ordinary shares 
at £5 5s. per share in the ratio of three new 
shares for every ten shares held. 


New Issue Prices 


“leas 1 Fics 


' 
Issue Price Oct. 19, 
Be ek 
Acrow, ye PU ists cid wans ~ 20/3—20/9 
pi gi et eee ae! a aan) 
Barbados Elec., Pref. ......... 20/6* | 19/9—20/ 
Beecham Food, Pref. ......... 21/0* | 20/0—21/3 
Chases (7 .), Be sey ck . <sawnnsve ve a, + 
Pattcrial, Peet. s,s cunnsocs 20/3* —1% 
WAMU gucatach ss penbuaseetid | 21/0 26/6—27/3 
Goldthorpes, 1/- .............. i. 2/3 2/6—2/9 
Grays’ Carpets, Deb, .......... i 100 9%—98 
Harland Eng., 5/- ..........:. | 5/0 3/0—3/6 
Do. Pref., 10/- (6/6 paid) ...; 11/6 6/0—7/0 
Liebig’s, 449% Pref, .......... | 20/9 | 20/9—21/6 
Iceland, 44° (£25 paid)... |. | “99 —1} dis 
New Zealand 34% (£10 paid) . -| 98) —} dis 
N. Rhod., 1963-65 ............| 97 — 56} 
Ch 8) ere | 10/6 11/3—12/3 
Rotary Hoss, $2222! | 16/0* | 11/7}—12/44 
Smith, W. H. (Hidg.) A ....... | 40/0 | 40/9—41/3 
De Be ctiricsareres 8/0 aes 
Do. 44%, "eRe apa | 20/0 1/9—22/. 
De. 7% Pet ..-.....escal on 29/6—30/6 
Siete Oe «6. ce cc ess | 8/0 | 23/0-23/6pm 
Whitbread, Deb. (£20 paid) ... -| 100 
Wilmot-Breeden, Pref... ....... | 20/6* 


17}—17} 
19/4203 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS: 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
appear in the Supplement : British Celanese ; United Steel Co 


Prices, 
Year 1949 


{ Net | Gross 





|| Price, | Price, | Yield, | Yield, | \PMOS || Last two 
jan. Ito Oct. 19) Name of Security fea8 Peed eee | Om EN tie Samael. eee 
igh | Low | i! j (n 























i High | Low a) () © 








Notes on the following company reports 


mpanies ; Aspro ; Triplex ; Horlicks. 






Price, | Price, | Yie 
Oct. 12, | Oct. 1, | Oct 18, 
| yea9'"| 1999 1949 














| BR H UNDS s. d. | s. d. } i 
100, ||\War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51) 100# | 100% |014 0,119 1 % | OTHER SECURITIES 8. d. 
995 || Bonds 14%; Feb, 5 100, 1034 | .» | 018 10] 106, | 94) | td) Australia 33% 1965-69.....|| 99 9 § 6 4: 
99; ||War Bonds % Mar. 1, 1 1-53), 1 1006 |1 1 3/2 4 7H 103) 2 | @ Biningvens 307 1955-57..|) 97 my 3 3-63 
993 ||War Bonds Mar. 1, 1952-54) 100# | 10088 13 0,2 6 1 8 | Sf i} 50 c] 80 ¢}Anglo- j 10/-. 7 7 346 
93 ||\War Loan 3} jahter Dec. 1, 2065) 94 933 |2 17/316 1 Su | 5 | 5 a} 2 6 |\Angio-Iranian Oil, {1...... 7 7 466 
984 | War Bonds 2 Aug. 15, 1954-56; 100 1008 | 1 6 4,2 9 5H 80/3!) 69/6) Ww b 5 @| Assoc, Electrical, Ord. {1...|| 75/ 13/- |4 2 2 
99} |/ Funding ay une 15, 1952-57...) 102 1028 | 1 5 2/210 114 82/6 69/6 || 22h¢| 1% 4! Assoc, Port.Cem., £1) 74/6 71/9 |6 6 6 
99} |\Nat. Def. 2 aly 15, 1954-58. -|, 103} | 103, | 1 6 2 213 84 33/10} 22/6] 40 ¢} 4 ¢|/AustinMotor,‘A’Ord.Stk.5/-| 29/4) | 26/- | 7 13 10 
100 || War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59. .|, 102§xd} 102 17 8{/214 44 81/- 7/3 Ta 1 6 aoe -} 68/6 67/6 4 3 
96h Sav. Bonds 9%, Aug. 15, 1955-65) 98 9% 116 0|3 3 84 181/9 | 137/3 || 125 ¢€| 15 @||Bass Ratcliff, Ord. £1...... } 138/9 | 137/6 | 312 
953 | Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61..; 98)xd) 98 110 11/213 8& 104/43 90/- 12 b & @ |\British Oxygen, £1....5 94/- 92/6 |4 6 6 
9 ||P 3% April 15, 1959-69...|| 96)xd) 958 | 118 3/3 6 O48 38/9 32/- £6] a coccee-f 34/5 | 33/- 1410 13 
1064 ‘Funding 4%, Mey 1, 1960-90 ....} 107xd | 106§xd 110 6|3 5 14 30/-| 24/3 7ga| 20 » |'Distillers Co., Ord, 4/-..... 27/44 | 26/- |4 47 
934 |\Sav. Bonds 3 I, 1960-70.} 9 95 {119 2};3 7 34 H/-| 2/3) Be bic pees Lanse kane 29/6 28/9 | $11 4 
90} | Sav. Bonds ay 1, 1964-67.) 92xd | 91}xd) 1 18 11 13 2 74 77/-| 59/6 | el Be Dunlop Ru , fi. 64/3 | 60/- |5 0 0 
107} | Vict. Bonds Sept. 1, 1920-76) 1 | 108 lll 9/3 6 49/44 40/4 | 706 3 a'iImp. Ind., .£1) 44/9xd) 42/6 | 414 ; 
91 iSav. Bonds 3 Aug. 15, 1965-75.) 93% 92 2 0 5|3 9 OF 125/- 94/08) i3ja} 1895) Levmgy 3 of acne 100/- 95/- > 
1024 |'Consols 4% (a er Feb. , 1957)..|| 104 | 103 | 11520/312 64 47/3 29/104) 10 ¢| 10 © Lancs, Cotton, Stk. £1) 32/6 | 30/- 13 ; 
Conv. 34% (after Apr. 1. 1961)..| 944 | 938 | 2 1 3/315 1 | 41/3) 10 ¢] Wc Lever & Unilever, Ord. £1--|) 42/8 | 41/6 | 4 16 
68} | Treas. Stk. 2)% (after Apr. 1,1975)) 68} | 68 | 2 0 2/313 2ff 63/1), 52/6) 15 c] The Brick, Ord. £ 58/9 | 57/6 | 8 4 4 
8&3 Treas. Stk, 36 latter Ape 966).| 837 119 7,312 0 53/6 | 33/0 tha) lind nson, Ord, Stk. 10/-/| 34/6 33/3 | 710 6 
88} ||Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1 hee 96! 89 &§ | 2 0 213 9 64 52/3; 42/6|) 46 a Def. Stk. £1...... 44/ 4/- |6 9 | 
692 |\Consols 24%. ........eeceeeres ; 6 69} 119 7,312 1ff 4& | 27% |} 177 oP of SRS = 213 3H 
92} |\Brit. El. % Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73) 93 93 20 4/13 8 8H 57/9} 51/6} ldbec Liové, Det. £1 54/ i. 413 11 
91} | Brit. Bl. 3% Gd. Mar. 15, 1974-77), 93; | 923 |2 0 1/3 8 74 78/1) 57/6) the Transpt..¢ Stk.{1) 69/44 | 65/732 5 6 
88] Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd. July 1, 1978-88), 90 89 21 4,31011 6H | St | 1296 nvst., Stk. 5 5 49 
92} ||Brit. Tpt. 3° eh ve 1968-73) 93 933 |2 0 4)3 8 8H 87/-| 69/- || 113d &N Ord. Stk.{1)|  78/ 18/ 319 
| Brit, 30% May 1, 1990-95! 88jxd)_88jxd 2 1 01310 54 85/9| 76/3| 555 18 (FW), Ord 5/-| 85/- | 81/6 | 4 62 
Redemption yields are worked out on the assumption that all dated stocks will be - 
(Prdiny atest date, Such yields are marked ‘’’. To this rule there are two exceptions 
Wad teeth ee ene © et Sunes an ely SURG ove Ueben: Sp cartons Gate a) Intenm. ib) Fina. © Whole year. (@) Int. paid ball-yearly. To iatest 
‘e. (n yields calcul ter allowing tax at in 
'f) Flat veld i ee ae ween ania redemption dete 1 Free of tax 
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Statistical Summary 
CHANGES IN DEBT & thousand) BANK OF ENGLAND 











EXCHEQUER RETURNS 




















































Recetrrs PAYMENTS 

Vor the week ended October 15, 1949, total | Treasury Bills .... 52,217 | Nat. Savings Certs. 250 
ordinary revenue was £49,601,000, against | 2)9, Def. Bonds... 1h | 3% Det. Bonds.... 435 
ordinary expenditure of £68,405,000 and issues Tax Reserve Certs. 929 a eat 1,743 RETURNS 
to sinking funds £140,000. Thus, including or one an ess "oes _ oss 
sinking fund allocations of £9,407,000, the deficit nee Se Oe Ways & Means Ad 
acerued since April Ist is £31,565,000 compared vances ........ 20,915 
with a surplus of £230,734,000 for the corres- Treasury Deposit OCTOBER 19, 1949 
ponding period a year ago. Receipts ...... _ 4,000 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE "96.221 57.587 








AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





FLOATING DEBT 















































































































































i Exchequer (4 million) Notes I 2 ‘ iG ; he 
} . Notes. Issued: Govt. Debt... 
Est . 4 Seed ms : ; In Circulation 1259,508,374 | Other yey Tam 
| Esti: april | Apel Ways and In Banks. De- Securities. 1288278 4% 
Revenue |_mate, , py Week | Week treasury Means Tota, partment ..  40,848,449° Other Secs . he 
1949- to i to fended} sated Bills Advances Float- | Coin tother 
i Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct, . j k , than gold)... 
16, | 45, 16, 15, é Public | a Debt * Amit. Ot ¥id aes 
1948 _|_ 1949 | 1948 | 1949 Tender Tap | Depts.’ Eng- eideswe .ocsis 13.30,000,000 
RDINARY } i ' land ; Gold Coin and 
REVENUE | Bullion (at 
Income Tax...... 1490000) 421,759 416.5 8,937, 11,134 2240 0; 2446- | 248s. Od. per ; 
Sur-tat s,s sis 105,¢ 26,350; 36,6 650 800 | 0%. fine). .... 356,823 
Estate, etc., Duties 176,000) 96,550) 97,900} 3,400, 3,000 | nee 
SLAMADS. ... « . . eosin 48,5 50,363, 27, 1,000 1,100 2210-0! 2281-3 6088-6 1300, 356,823 1300, 356,823 
Profits Tax ....' 240 79,481' 145,460 5,800 4,600 301 2210-0) 2266-2 6058-2 
RAB. 2 421 pany — 24,400} 1,400) 500 J 
Other Inland Rev. 1, 05, 8G. 4... 4 s5 99 %).0 | 2947-" ) 30. 
SpecialContributn., 25,000, 16,600, 14,100, “850 300 sili daa ie 


0} 2300-0 | 2237- 34 6053-8 


6040-9 


owe 


‘ BANKING DEPARTMENT 
22,057. 21,454 » 





Total laland Rev. 2085500) 732,558) 762,0 







































































ital cs r 2330-0 2231- i ; 
Capes 5. <ten ne | 829,650) 443,974 431,79 15,276 16,928 af 2380-0 | 2231-7) $57-6 | 4-25 6092-6 CEMA kisi d » ae rnt Otee ees... ae 
icles... tet 665,600} 381,400, 357,35 7,100 5,700 2430-0, 22385] 357-8 0-75 6105-1 Public Deps.:- 63,454,727 Discownls and , 
ann 5 rete s 2490-07 SSE S16“ Fe b-5 6156-6 Public Accts.* 14,032,260 ° Advances 20,215,130 
Total Customs & ; 2540-0 2241-2] 390-6 | 4-8 147.0 5 32,200) ters. 
Excise ..... : 169505 05,51 789,09 22,576 22,628 4813-9 45-0 | es 6145.1 ree a aa Securitics.... 24,016,328 
Motor Duties. sof SO 2650-0 | 2226- 598 R' 4-3 6150-1 Other Deps.:- 403.63] 407 
Surplus WarStores, 44,( 2710-0 | 2215-1 7:25 6147-4 wer ps.: 3,6 







Bankers..... 306,962,206 Notes........ 40,848,449 
Other Acets... 96,669,201 Coin, ; 5,547,007 


— a ee 


Surplus Receipts 
from Trading.., 18,004 


P.O. (Net Receipts : aie ue is 3 
Wireless Licences. | 12,006 ; a . TREASURY BILLS 
Crown Lands... spe one 
Receipts from 







484,839,850 484,839,850 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Divideud Accounts. 


tf million 





















































Sundry Loans...) 20,00¢ . Average — 
Misceil. Receipts.. 50,00 Amoun Rate me 
Date ol lS Allotteu 
Sealed = — Tend 7 he »% Allot at 
Total Ord. Rev... 377775 ae red) spplic ment 
ss Mrered) Pe Altotted) yr Min. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 







Sece-BaLaNncinG 





mares i a " yi aleee a ental cratelae % Sie tape 
i : “ rin. ane een endear he “ a 7 : a i 


Post Office... .... 159,63 (4 million) 




























































































































r iecedin Bak, ch Oct. 15 | 189-0 | 2694 > 80-0] w 2-09 | 59 
ies £2 Lee Ee ei j 
2 St ee 15 | 170-0 | 293-8! 170-0] 10 5-56 | 4% 
ae 170-0 | 299-5 | 170-0] 10 5-39 43 
2 29 | 190-0 | 321-6 | 190-0] 10 4-99 a 
ee. Issues out of the Exchequer i { 
| Pee : 7 A 2 | 509-4 > 200-0] 10 >9°% 51 ssue Dept. :— f 
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THE ECONOMIST. October 22, 1949 
NOTICES 


INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


APPOINTMENT OF A SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited from members of the Institute for a new 
appointment to the Institute's secretarial staff, consequent upon the 
forthcoming retirement of the secretary. The duties will include 
assistance in connection with the expanding activities of the Taxa- 
tion and Research Committee, in addition to duties in connection 
with committees of the Council and the administration and develop- 
ment of the Institute. The member appointed would carry out his 
duties under the immediate supervision of one of the present two 
Assistant Secretaries and would attend the meetings of the com- 
mittees concerned. The appointment is intended for a member 
between the ages of 27 and 35, but younger members (including 
those recently qualified) are also invited to apply. The initial 
salary will be from £800 to £1,000 per annum, according to experience 
and ability. There will be contributory pension rights. Applications 
in writing, giving full particulars of education and experience, 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Institute, Moorgate Place, 
London, E.C.2. Envelope should be marked “ Secretarial Assistant— 
Confidential.” 


a a cinpepnaponeansanependoceansanennteenentiate 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in the 
Department of Economics, at an initial salary of £450 per annum, 
with allowance for age, experience and qualifications. Knowledge of 
Economic History would be an advantage. 

Applications, stating age, academic qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees, should be received not 
later than November 19, 1949, by the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars of the conditions of the eer eyest may he obtained, 

ANLEY DUMBELL, 

October, 1949. Registrar. 


aes 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT > 


Applications invited for appointment as Consultant in Personnel 
Division of Urwick, Orr & Partners Ltd., University education, with 
degree in humanities or technology. Some years’ experience in 
responsible positions in industry or commerce as well as at least 
three years’ experience in personnel work at high level. 
Accustomed to employee consultation and Trade Union practice. 


Academic training in psychology desirable. Successful candidate 
must be prepared to reside in North of England. High level of 
salary commensurate with responsible work entailed. Applications 
must be in writing and should give full details of qualifications 


and career; and should be addressed to Urwick, Orr & Partners 
Ltd., 7, Park Lane, W.1, quoting Reference B/1026. Only candi- 
dates selected for interview will receive acknowledgements. 


OVERSEAS FOOD CORPORATION 
Applications. are invited for appointments. as Assistant Chief 
Accountants of the East Afri Groundnuts Scheme in yika. 
Applicants should be quali Accountants and must have had 
accounts experience in a senior and responsible post in the accounts 
organisation of a large commercial undertaking. The Assistant 
Chief Accountant will be required to assume responsibility under the 
Chief Accountant of the Scheme for one of the main Sections or Areas 
of the accounts organisation. Free passages to and from East 
Africa are provided on appointment and for home leave, which is 
granted at the rate of six months every three years. Free accom- 
modation and medical services. Provident and Pensions Scheme, 
Family will be able to join successful applicant as soon as accom- 
modation available. Commencing salary £1,750 a year. Applications 
should state name ; age ; qualifications ; whether married or single ; 
details of commercial experience ; last three appointments an 
salaries ; notice required; three referees who may be consulted 
immediately and other personal details and addressed to Personnel 
Manager (Accountants), Overseas Food Corporation, 1, Connaught 
Place, London. W.2. 


eo a 


HARTERED Accountant, qualified 1934, 5 years’ general audit 

experience, 6 years’ naval service, 4 years with International 
rganisations in_Europe, formerly chief of financial operations 
nrra, now with Iro, Geneva, seeks post, preferably European contt- 
nent but not Great Britain. Bilingual lish and French, 


ood 
pasetenre Spanish, Italian, German, Greek. Honours degree Oxford. 
—Box 241. 


PETAUKE AFRICAN PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION require an 
ASSISTANT MANAGER. 1. DUTIES.—Responsibility for office 
routine and accountancy, supervision of agricultural activities of 
Members and association, building construction and vehicle main- 
tenance. He will also be called upon to deputise for the Manager 
when necessary. 2. QUALIFICATIONS.—Secretarial and accounting, 
versatility, preparedness to live in outstation and interest in outside 
work involved. 3. CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT.—Will be 
ene by Shree year fonsrees. Salary will be £500 te £600 por 
ace experience an ‘ee acco on essentia 
heavy furnitureewitl be rovided. pe rep te will be 
expected to commence duty before January 1, 1950. 4, APPLICA- 
TIONS.—Will be received up to and including November 15, 1949, 
"i the Manager, Petauke Producers Association, Petauke, Northern 
hodesia, 


PAR engenee 





Port Executive, Graduate B.Com. London (first-class honours) 
and M.B.A. (Marketing) Chicago, age 33, now consular trade 
officer in Middle West. Experience marketing, market research and 
advertising practice in U.S.A. Open to offers, but prefers appoint- 


ment in U.K. or U.S.A. developing U.K. exports. Interview U.K. 
October /November.—Box 214. oe " 
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BOOKCASES are coming back at the Phoenix in 


increasing supply and in some 
variety. Prices are, for the present, surprisingly low for the old 


high quality. Whatever your book-housing problem, get details 
from the Phoenix Gallery (Dept. V), 38. William IV Street, 
Charing Cross, London (Tem 0525) ; or better, call and see. 
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ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND. NO. 249 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND oj 23 per cent, 
being at the rate of 10 per cent 7 annum upon the paid-up Capital 
Stock of the Bank, has been DECLARED for the three months 
ending November 30, 1949, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank and 
its branches on and after December 1, 1949, to shareholders of record 
October 31, 1949. 

ee ©. Br McINERNEY London Mana 
. Me : on er. 
6 Lothbury, London, E.C.2, October 19, 1949. " 


ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked 


to write to the Secretary of the Associati 22 Bedford uare 
London. W.C.1, (Telephone: Museum 3163.) a 7 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
NUFFIELD COLLEGE 


APPLICATIONS are invited for STUDENTSHIPS from Gradua 
who wish to work in the field of SOCIAL STUDIES. They sho 
be made by November 7, 1949, to the Warden, Nuffield College, 
19 Banbury Road, Oxford, on a prescribed form, which can ne 
obtained from the College Secretary. his requires particulars cf 
the candidate’s academic training and pro subject or branch 
of study, and the names of two persons familiar with the candidate's 
work to whom reference may made. Election will be for one 
year in the first instance, but may be renewed for a second year. A 
grant will be attached to the Studentship, the precise amount of 
which will be decided after consideration of the student's needs. 

he normal sum for a single person without other resources is £300. 

tudents will normally be expected to work for a higher Degree. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


Applications are invited for the post of INVESTIGATIONAL 
OFFICER/CLERK ACCOUNTANT in the Department of Economics 
(Bristol Il Provincial Agricultural Economics Centre, Newton Abbot, 
Devon). Candidates should possess a Diploma in Agriculture or an 
€quivalent qualification. Salary scale: 

en £200 x £15 x £320 (bar) x £20 x £495 

Women £190 x £15 x £280 fees) x £20 x £396 
A cost of living bonus at the rate of £78 p.a. for men and £63 p.a. for 
women is paid in addition to basic omer. Applications, stating age, 
qualifications and experience, accom by not more three 
ent testimonials, should reach the undersigned not later than 


ovember 5, 1949. 
BRAY oe. ‘Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR A CULTURAL 
ECONOMIST in the Department of Eco ies (Bristok II Provincial 
Agricultural Economics Centre, Newton Abbot, Devon). An honours 
: ee for, = e eee in Economics = as a 
s essential, together some years’ post gr e oxperhanre 
research problems of Agricultural Economics. aye  ? scale ew 
£710 x to £850 plus bonus of £90 to £105. (Women) x 
£25 to £710 plus bonus of £72 to £84, Applications, stating 
walifications and experience, which should include the names 
three referees and be accompanied by ree of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should forwa to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained, not later than Novem- 


pe cere WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
_____ Secretary and Registrar. _ 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

EPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS (AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS), 
» BRISTOL II PROVIN 

Applications are invited for the posts of ASSISTANT AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMIST. Salary £230 plus £78 bonus, rising by £15 to 
£290 (bar), then by £25 to £470, commencing salary according to 
peg and experience. Applicants must possess a ieants_ wil 

& 
be l- 


ree in Economics and/or Agriculture. Successful applicants w 
expected to work under the direction of the Provincial Agric 














al Economist at Newton Abbot, von, 

Tappicetions with testimonials and the names of referees should be 
sent to the Registrar, University of Bristol, Bristol, 8, not later than 
November 5, 1949. 

INTER SPORTS: If you would like a good Winter Sports 

ith with athe i ne oes sional ple or indepen en 
either with other university and professiona e€ 0 

lease contact: Erna Ww, g Reece Mews, London, Ww. 
KENsington 0911. 

YHE National Farmers’ Union -+has.a vacancy in its Economics 

Department for a male assistant age between 25 and 35 years, 

The successful candidate will be required to assist in the work of 
a Committee oa principally with international trade in food 
and other commodities. Essential qualifications required are (a) a 
knowledge of foreign languages, ear of French and Italian 
(b) administrative ability and (¢) a keen interest in international 
trade problems. While a degree in economics would be desirable 
it is not essential. Commencing salary will be fixed according to 
qualifications and experience but will not be less than £750 p.a. 
“Pik a stating qualifications one experience 8 be 
ad to the General Secretary, 1 Farmers’ Union, 45, 
Bedford Square, W.C.1, but references 1 not be required at this 
stage. 








send you a copy of our Christmas Wine and Spirit List, 
ao contains details of over seventeen original drinks 7—The 
Cotswold Cider Co., Newent, Gloucestershire. 


een amas EN RS 
ONDON FIRM (established 1912) having valuable connections and 
active senigent Director J, Bepndinevie are pean tye of co- 
ration w. manu nite , , Os 
eeade with Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland--Box 28, 
















AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 31st March 1949, 
£96,642,72. 


figbility in New Zealand 


Represented at over 260 points 

in New Zealand and ot Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji ; Apia, Semoa 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager, 

















in Office : 
1 Queen Victoria Se. E.c.4 
OQ. M. Samuel, Manager. 









Imports; Exports: 





Trayel: Shipping: 
Trade References: 
Local Condstions: 


Information about 


AUSTRALIA.... 


From over 400 Branches throughout Australia 
information is collated relating to the above and 
many other subjects in the interests of British 
trade. You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service. 


The English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
5, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 









Business Opportunities. 










1 South America 


With our own branches in 19 important Central and 

South America cities, and correspondents throughout 

South America, we are well equipped to serve British 

traders interested in Latin American markets. Corres- 
pondents the world over. 


London Offices— 
6, Lothbury, E.C.2. B. Strath, Mgr. 
2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1. L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


cig THE ROYAL BANK 
ue OF CANADA) 072. bravies 


the West 
ti Head Office, Montreal. + 
, 403 Offices in New York & _ it Cra a 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 
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BRITAIN’S LEADING MONTHLY ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


EASTERN WORLD 


AINDIA—PAKISTAN—S.E. ASIA—FAR EAST—PACIFIC 





* 
sbi cob in alae malin cantante to 
POR AR hg re ener a! 





d ‘YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION £1 (post free). SINGLE COPIES Is. 6a. 
cy Write for Sample Copies to :~—45, Dorset Street, London. W.! 
= " 
3 e 
sa Tuition for wc. | 
ro i ; The London University B.Sc, Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification tor statistacai 
ae : research aad welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
4 posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is Open to’al! without University 


- “ You may re for the three examinations at home under the experienced 
i= 4 ee undaser of Wokey (est. 1894): moderate fees payable by instalments, it desired 


Prospects from Dept. P17, WOLSEY WALL, OXFORD 


“Printed in Great Biitaia by ST. Cimenvs Paass, Lro., Portugal St., Kingsw 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's. Londen, $.W.1, U.S. Representative : 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHAN 
BANKING CORPORATION 


tL 
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mg 
Members is Fat ™ the extent tex iu Manner 


Hong Kong) 
bresoribed by Ordinance No.6 


che Laatility of 


1929 of ‘ol 
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rman jel Manager: Honovnasee Sie Anrevr Monan 
amtee Office : . * Gace, Street, £.C.3 — 
London Managers: Gray, A. M. Duscan LLG: 
KURM HINA ween o 
% A Cc A (Con. INDO-CHINA MALAYA ¢ 
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RY LON ‘Tsrugtao JAPAN Malacea Tawaa 
Colombo Kobe Muar PHILIP 
EUROPE Kure Penang Note me 
‘HINA Hambury Tokyo Singapore Manila 
Amoy Lyons Yotoham» s SLAM 
Canton JAVA (Orchard Road, Bangkok 
*Ubefoo HONG KONG Batavia Sungei Patani ’ 
*Dairen Hong Kong Sonrabays Yeluk Anson UNITED 
Fouchow Kowloon MALAYA NORTH KINGDOM 
Hankow Mougkow Cameron BURNEO London 
*Hartin Highland Brunei Town CBA 
*Moukden “Bom Bone Ms Jesseltan New York 
Veining One “7 ore brn Koala Beiait Franciseg 
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Dot operatin 
ANKING ‘BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A com - service ae Trustees and Execators i« aleo undertaken by the Rank's Trustee 


Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 





B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO, 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, £.6.2 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt, 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


ee eee. Fate 
£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 








FULLY PAID CAPITAL -_ - 
RESERVE FUND - - - 









Lendon Office: 


6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, t 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1948 Accounts) 





MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


8s SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.t. SROOTENGR: SHOP 
DUDLBY, WORCESTERSHIRE: DUDLEY 416s 
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2 Published weekly "by y Ta Econonist “Nie Ro 
Oey Ti: Broadway; New 6.—Saturdev, 22. 





